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ABSTRACT 
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illustrations and charts are provided. A bibliography is also 
includeu. (DD) 
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Preface 

Salishaii is a family coinprised of languages located 
mainly in Washington and southern British Colvimbia. It 
has two large divisions; Coast Salishan west of the Cascades 
find Interior Salishan in an area extending eastward from the. 
Cascades to die Rockies of Montana*^ Within the Interior 
Division, two subdivisions - -northern and southern- -are re- 
cognized. ITie northern group consists of the ITiompsori, 
tShuswap, and Lillooet languages of southern British Coluinbia, 
The southern group consists of Columbian, located at tlie 
foot of the Washington Cascades; Okanagan-Colville , west of 
the Columbia River extending from northern Waslilngton into 
southern Canada; Coeur d'Alene in northwestern Idaho; and 
Spokan-Kalispel- Flathead, a dialectal expanse extending from 

east of the Columbia River in Washington to the foothills of 

2 

tJie Rockies in Montana. The westernmost of the last dia- 
lects is Spokan, with the largest present-day concentration 
of speakers found on the Spokane Indian Reservation • Since 
this dialect hab provided most of the data collected during 
my field work v;ith the language, it has been selected for 
the title of this dissertation. 

llie reservation is located about fifty miles northwest 
of the city of Spokane, Washington, in the lands north of 
the Spokane River above its confluence witli the Columbia. 
Before the reservations of the area were established, the 
Indians speaking the S^okan dialect occupied the territory 
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from that confluence back up the SpoVnnrj River to the st^sep 
falls where the city o£ Spokane now stands. The Indians 
were closely tied to the river for a major portion of their 
subsistence. Tl-iree Sp ok an groups were distinguished at one 
time, based on the location of their river camps; Lower, 
near the mouth of the Spokane River (and the modem reser- 
vation); Middle, near the confluence of the Little Spokane 
River with the Spokano;^ and Upper, near the falls. ^ 

When the Spokane Reservation was formed the people in- 
volved were mostly of Lower and Middle Spokan origins. Most 
of the Upper Spokans went to the Coeur d*Alene Reservation.^ 
ITiere seem to be only very minor linguistic differences among 
these three groups.^ 

Moving northeastward about fifty miles from the Spokane 
Reservation toward the Pend Oreille River, one approaches 
the Kalispel Reservation at the tovm of Cusick, Washington. 
Here is the main enclave of Kalispel speakers. This dialect 
differs in minor but interesting ways from the Spokan; the 
most significant difference historically is that while Spokan 
has preserved original *r, all the dialects north and east 
have merged it with As might be expected, tliere are 

also a number of lexical differences. There are some Kalis- 
pel speakers on the Spokane Reservation, but most of them 
are from the area of present-day Oiewelah, Washington, about 
midway between the two reservations* Chewelah seems virtu- 
ally identical with Kalispel, but it is considered distinct 



by the Indians • Material coilectL:.] from sperVers froJii this 
area is idcTxtified in this study a* Jiewclaiic 

The groups to the east of Kalispel axe loosely knowii as 
Flatheads, and their speech is often identified by the name 
Flathead. Actually, the Kalispel and lathead groups lad 
very similar forms of speech; this unifornity i'S represented 
in the literature by use of the term Kalispel to cover the 
whole dialect continuum. The primary disti' guishing feature 
of Flathead is the shortening of inaiiy forms by deletion of 
material beyond the accented vowel, a tOAiuency observable in 
: Kalispel, but not as widespread. Tlie Spokaus refer to Flat- 
head speakers as ''those people that cut off their words," 
Given the large area covered and the lincnistic homogeneity 
of this dialectal expanse, it seems likely that speakers of 
the ancestor language must have expanded to cover its present 
territory in fairly recent times. The relatively greater 
homogeneity of Kalispel and Flathead speech and some common 
innovations suggest that the spread occurred northward and 
eastward from tiie Spokan area. 

It is not possible to estimate accurately the number of 
speakers of these dialects. However, it seems likely that 
the total number runs into the several hundreds at most. It 
is mainly a vehicle of personal communication. among the elder- 
ly Indians living on reservations or in Indian communities in 
the large towns nearby. Despite interest among some of the 
younger Indians ajid some attempts to l^^ach the language to 

O 
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the children, it seems most unlikely that it can survive 
more than another decade or two. 

The earliest studies of the language were done by 
missionaries in the nineteenth century. Resulting publica- 
tions are an extensive dictionary by Giorda (1877-79) and a 
grammar in the Latin mold by Mengarini (1861). The rest of 
the early published studies consist mainly ot short vocab- 
ularies collected at various times by Dawson, E^lls, Gibbs, 
Hale, Hoffman, Pinart, Powell, Roehrig, and Tolmie. Refer- 
ences to these can be found in Pilling (1893). More recent- 
ly, another missionary. Post (1904), has done a grammatical 
sketch of Kalispel. - The next important study of the language 
was undertaken in 1937 by Hans Vogt of the University of 
Oslo, who spont eleven weeks on the Kalispel Reservation and 
published a grammar and dictionary with texts (Vogt 1940a) . 
At the same time, he presented a brief comparative study of 
Kalispel and Coeur d'Alene, making available also the short 
vocabularies he had collected in Spokan and Colville (Vogt 
1940b). During this same period, forms Of an ethnographic 
nature were published ^y Turney-High (1937). Further lexical 
materials on Flathead were collected on brief field trips 
in 19S7 and 1963 by John Krueger. He published these as 
topical word lists (Krueger 1960, 1961a, 1961b), and later 
presented an index to his own and Vogt*s materials (Krueger 
1967). Other recent collections of forms deal with ethno- 
*zoology (Weisel 19S2), and ethnomusicology (Merriam 1967). 
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In the summer of 1969 1 began field, v/ork on the Spokaae 
Indian Reservation, working with both Spokan and Qiewolah 
speHisCTG, There I found the lan^^uago to be very much alive 
and the situation airienable to linguistic work. Given the 
increasingly rapid demise of the language, I have felt that 
my further work was necessary to a fuller understanding of 
this interesting native Americaii language. Previous study 
has been minis cule in coiuparison with that done on languages 
in Europe and many other parts of the wo^ld. 

This present study is an overall treatment of the gram- 
mar of the Spokan dialect • More broadly, it assunion that 
the overall structxire of Kalispel and Flathead is essentially 
the same as that presented for Spokan, gi\'cn their close 
reiatioiiship. Hov/ever^ it does not undertake to criticise 
or specifically reancilyze earlier works. Rather, it i.s a 
presentation of the system reflected in my ovm data, I have^ 
of course, learned from my predecessors, and 1 hope that I 
have carried on successfully from wiiere they left off. Vogt 
attained an ujiders tanding of the structure t}*iat was partic- 
ularly impressive, especially considering the short time he 
had to collect material. But I believe 1 have been able to 
resolve a number of questions left by earlier analyses and 
have paved the way for development of the misi-ionary lexi- 
cographic materials. I hope also to have provided a firmer 
basis for comparative studies of the Interior Salishan lan- 
guages and of the Salishan family more broadly, 
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'fhe material utilized in this study was collected dar- 
ing three sucessive summers (1969-71) on the Spokane Indian 
Reservation (a total. o£ six months in the field)* Principal 
informants were Alex and Margaret Sheriiood. Alex supplied 
diewelah data- -primarily lexical and grayiimatical i^-.cexials-- 
for a running clieck in comparison with the Sr^olcan forms, 
Margaret^ a Spokan speaker, supplied te\caal material of 
both ethnographic and traditional narrative nature ^ as well 
as lexical and grammatical materials. She was thus the key 
source. In addition, traditional narratives in Spokan were 
obtained from Albert Sam, and in Chewelah from Antoine 

Andrews. John B. Flett lent help in filling out word lists 

i 

in Chewelah. Agnes Wynne, Margaret Sberwood^s sister, kind- 
ly lot me tape long conversations betv/een her and her sister 
in order to provide samples of conversational language in 
cont/rxt. Overall, textual collection with subsequent anal- 
ysis v:as my primary research procedure. Much of the lexicon 
obtained has energed from the text'j themselves and from the 
exploratory scissions ;\ece3sary for their analysis. 

For tho position ot: Spokan-Kr.lispel- Flath^c.d in the 
Salishan filially, see Swadesh , Citttles Elnon;'orf 

(1963) , Elrp.cndorf C'* -5S) , The f rvidr.iTT::n t.al corvrr::i"ivvi work 
on Sr.lishan v.'as done by Boas and I!?,eberlin (11-27) anrj Inter 
the unpublished sources v;ere restudied by Swader-h, who pub- 
lished a nu-^iber of surveys of results (see especially Swadesh 
1950, 19S2) • Roich.ard (1958-60) compared graniuatical and 



lexical systems of five languages. More recently Kuipers 
(1970) has undertaken etymological studies with a different 
small set of languages. The phonological relationships of 
the southern interior group have been studied in detail by 
Kinkade and Sloat (1972) • For a gf^neral survey of work on 
Salishan languages and for further bibliography, see 
Thon^pson (in press). 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 ' ' * 

These languages arc in the Plateau Culture Area, 

^There is no single term for the throe dialects in 
^nrher tht lintjuistic literature or the vocabulary of the 
Indians. Tlie Indian terms for these dialects are s.po*qini 
for Spokan, qolisp c for Kalispel and for Flathead they use 
oitJ^cr qol Ispe or scqoltscisci . The terms are unanalysable. 
Spo!<ans will also refer to themselves as sp^^ni"^ *sun child- 
ren*. The term si'^ li§ is used to refer to the three dialect 
groups and the Colville-Okanagan and Columbian languages as 
well. 

"The Indians refer to the tlxree groups w.ith the names 
of various landmarks. There is some question which labels 
were inost widely accepted, but the following are common to- 
day, Lower Spokan; sqes iloni 'people of Little Falls' (a 
place near the confluence with the Columbia); Middle: son- 
x ^omono'^ i 'people of the steelhead river' (Little Spokane 
River); Upper: sontuto'^uli 'people of tiie falls'. 

^In fact» Spokan is used by more Indians on the Reser- 
vation than Coeur d'Alene, which is nearly extinct. 

^The placement of peoples on the reservations was deter 
mined in part by their religious affiliations and political 
relationships, as well as by their earlier geographic loca- 
tion (Ruby and Brown 1970). 
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A GRAMM/'iR OF SrOK.^N 
A SALISH LANGUAGE OF EASTERN WASHINGTON 
By Barry F. Carlson 

A disseitation submitted to tlie Graduate D.ivi.sion of t2ie 
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requirenients for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy 

ABSTiUCT 

This dissertation is a grairnnwitical treaiiineTit of an 
aboriginal language of northwesterA North America. it is 
in three parts: phonology, morphophone/nics , and grammar. 
The aim has been to present an analysis of a language that 
previously had not been sufficiently studied. Field work 
was carried out on the Spokane Indian Rei;ervation during the 
summers from 1969 to 1971- 

The grammar begins with the discussion of the phonology: 
The language has a rich consonant system with three jiianners; 
spirant, stop, and resonant- - the latter two featuring an 
intersecting contrast of glottaiized-ur.gl ottalizcd. Stops 
have labial, alveolar > lateral, palatal, velar, postvelar, 
and laiyngeal series. There is a contrast of round-unround 
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in the postvelars; all front velars are rounded. The al- 
veolar series contrasts affricates and stops. The lateral 
btop is a glottalized affricate and lacks an iinglottalizod 
counterpart. The palatal is an affricate. Except in labial 
position there is a spirant corresponding to each stop se- 
ries. Each series also has a corresponding resonant. The 
apical series has a contrast apical-retroflex (n and r) • 
The postvelar rcsonants are actually phai7ngeals, which are 
disappearing. Vowels are i, e, a, u, and o. 

The morphophonemics of the language shows syllabi city 
changes » assimilations and dissimilations, loss of elements 
and shifts in the position of stress, with attendant vowel 
alternations. Especially interesting are the effects of 
on resonants: in particular, underlying nasals appear as 
1^ or ;^ depending on rules of syllabicity. Stress shifts can 
be explained by statements about the character of classes of 
roots and suffixes. 

Although the grammar recognizes a separation of mor- 
phological and syntactic processes, there is much interre- 
lationship. In order to provide clarity in exposition the 
pronominal system is described first. This includes both 
affixes and particles. All full words are capable of stand- 
ing as complete utterances; thus they have a basically 
predicative nature. Preposed particles are demonstrative, 
interjective , interrogative, mod&: , aspectual, negative and 
temporal elements. Restricted words are special types of 
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full Words. In utterances longer thaii a single full word, 
the initial word is predicate; a following full word is an 
adjunct. Syntactically, these adjuncts are optional ele- 
ments. In cases where adjuncts are translated by subjects 
and objects in English, the resuUing clauses seen much 
like the familiar ones of western languages. But just as 
often it may seem- -from the English point of view- -that the 
first Word looks like a noim, adverb or adjective. But 
since all full words are predicative they are the predi- 
cates of the native clause. Adjuncts also frequently look 
like verbal elements, and translation requires an embedded 
clause. But in Spokan terms these are functionally no dif • 
ferenc from more nominal appearing adjuncts. There thus 
seems to be no real nouij-verb opposition of the familiar 
kind in Spckan. Sentences, however, show the familiar 
siiiiplo, compound and complex types. 

Tn the morphological statements, roots are classed 
into transitive, intransitive and ambivalent on the basis 
of their occurrence with certain suf fixes the elements of 
the transitive system. Stems thus formed may take imper- 
ative, reflexive and reciprocal suffixes. Roots may also 
be extended with lexical suffixes added before all those 
just listed. These suffixes constitute another special 
feature of the language; they usually denote concrete ob- 
jects or metaphorical extensions of them. Tney include 
reference to body parts and many everyday cultural items. 
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as well as some rather abstract relational concepts. Roots 
are modified by reduplication to indicate plurality, dimln- 
utivity and developmental aspect. Prefixes mark the rest 
of the aspects: actual, stative, and repetitive. Other 
systems of prefixes are locational, directional, and modal. 
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1.1. Stress. Within words, primary stress is gener- 
ally prodictablc. Secondary s tress is noted in longer 
utterances, but has not been analyzed. Primary stress is 
written with an acu'ce accent (") and secondary stress v/ith 
a grave accent C*^)- Vowels unmarked for stress are con-- 
'MflvTcd to have wuak stress . The intonation, patterns that ' 
go witli utterances have not been analyzed. Hov/ever, termi-' 
nal intonation is generally evident,, and will be marked with 
a per i od. 

1.2. Consonant Manners. 

1.23. Stops. Final stops are strongly aspirated. 
Before vowels they are at most only very^weakly aspirated.* 
They are soinctimes unreleased before a homorganic resonant. 
They are 'always voiceless, even between vowels,. 

1.22. Kesonants are either glottalized or tin'glottal- 
i-zed. ' The g] ottali zatioh takes- pilace during the production 
of the T'jsonant, not before or after. Finally, glottalized 
rosonants h;ivc a • [o ] ^of f -glide . Contrasts arc not abundant, 
hut Cti<cs like the following suggest that an interpretation 
R would he incorrect. 

xci::U M!e gambles . ' 

xci'^m. Mliey gamble.' 

Also, a vowel followed by a glottal stop has an echo 
vowel (cf. 1.46). TJiis makes the sequences V^R and V^l or 
k quite distinct. 
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1.23. Spirants are voiceless in all environments. The 
only gap in the spirant series is in the labial position. 

1.3. Vov/els. The vowel system, whi]e appearing much 
simpler than the rich consonant system, is allophonically 
complicated and particularly interesting in regard to the 
status of unstressed vowels. 

1.4. Consonant Pos i tions . 

1.41. Labi als . 

/p/ po'^ic. *(It's) be ar grass.' 

pu'pewolS. Mie breathes. ' 

'^u'f ip . MIe burns . ' 
/p/ pin. 'It's bent. ' 

spapqontx^. 'You club someone over the head.' 
/m/ morinlp. '(It's a) balsam.' 

(Sonomqln. 'He's blind.' 

px^um. 'He b lows . ' 
/k/ i^emscut. 'He plays.' 

' xconumton . ' ( They ' re) clothes • ' 

cim. 'It's dark. ' 

slok. '(It's) bone. ' 

1.42. Alveolars. Simple stops and nasals (second 
column) are separated from affricates , the spirant and the 
flap r (in the third). 

Second Column . 
/t/ ma^^'ot. 'It's broken.' 

ERIC 



cl§o'?itom. 'It's bef-^re, ahead.' 

tilpt. 'It's broken.' 
Ill teye"? . 'It's bad. ' 

hectem. 'It's bunched.' 
/n/ nr)'?eyson. 'I bought it.' 

sconilomon. '(It's) poison.' 

temon . ' I bunch it.' 
/A/ ck^'lAc. ' (It's a) bow. ' 

sconlromon. '(It's a) buttercup, (It's) February. 

miA. 'It's covered with paint.' 

Third Column, 
/c/ ck^inc. ' (It's a) bow. ' 

qece"?. '(He's an) ol de r bro ther . ' 

Ai c . 'It's hard , set.' 
/c/ cosqaqone"? . '(It's) Chickadee.' 

stest. '(He's a) brother- in-law. ' 

sltom. ' (It's a) blanket. ' 
/s/ se-slk". '(It's) Bobwhite.' 

sonk^six^x''. '(He's a) relative.' 

k^eys . 'lie' took it. ' 
Ixl scGiixrornon. '(It's a) buttercup, (It's) February 

cert. 'It's cold. ' 
/!-/ sorSlct. '(It's) fire.' 

stoftore'^m. '(It's) tliunder.' 



r 



1.43. Laterals. Tlie one asymmetry in the lateral 
column is the lack of contrastivc /a/. (In the dialuv-ts 
from Chcv;clah on north and east, where glottalizcd stops 
are deglo tta] i zed in certain reduplicative patterns^ sur 
face appeal's representing underlying //./ in such cir 

cumstances. Spokan does not deglottalize in thisMvay an 
[A] does not occur at all.) 

Chev;elali: 

sck^Auston. '(It's an) eye.* 
sck^'Ak'" Alston. '(It's) eyes,' 

/I/ is usually [X] after a stressed vo^/el, elscv/her 

[!]■ 

puloye'? [A] '(It's a) gopl^er.' 
/i/ lie ' I t ' s har d , s e t . ' 

*sx^Aey '(It's a) mountain goat.' 

mi^ 'It's covered.' 
/!/ lu'^min '(It's a) fish spear,' 

no'^ulx^'s .'Go inside! ' 

^''ul 'It's grey. ' 
/I/ lemt 'fje ' s glad. ' 

'^olq^o'^ey 'He goes down toward water.' 

hipc 1 'It's easy . ' 
/{/ soiaxt '(He's a) friend.' 
. x^'oiscy 'Vmy? ' 
. xai 'It's light. ' 



1.44. Palatals. The palatal consonant? r.ake iij) the 
fiftli column. Tlic affricates and fricative £, and ? are 
^jrooved al veo[)alatals ]nuch like those in nn[;]i5li. 

/c/ cta'^xGls. 'It aches , liurts , ' 

scowaxon. '(It's an) arm.' 

spcntc. '(It's a) year.' 
/c/ cinolx'^. ' ;it's) bark. ' 

s clcojriclns on . '(It's an) ankle.' ^ 

hec.jlic. 'It was bandaged.' 
/?/ ?olonin. '(It's an) axe.' 

c}pax?itoiT^. Mie was advised.' 

x'^Gyg. 'Go!' , 
/y/ /anx'^u'?. '(It's a) basket.^ 

teye^ . 'It's bad. ' 

sco'J^ey. '(It's) autumn.' 
/y/ yoiyiit. 'It's dull. ' 

sonixeycon. '(It's a) grizzly bear.' 

sey r 'That's it. ' 

tcey . '(It's) urine ; ' 

1.45. Velars. Tliere is no unrounded front velar 
series. Historically, *k, and *x have shifted to c_, 
c, and s. The language has only a rounded front velar 
series of stops and spirant and two postvelar series - -plain 
and rounded. 



1.451. IJrirouncled postvelars. The unj^lot tali :ocl post- 
velars present no perceptual problem because there is no 
unrounded front' velar series to confuse tlien with. Phone- 
tically, they are produced very far back in tlie nouth. 
/q/ qaxe'?. 'f She's a] mother,' 

q^acqnii . 'fit's a) hat • ' 

s ts al q . '(It's a) huck lebe rry . ' 
l\l 4ctt. '[It's a] hide, skin.' 

zsl\ox?x^ 1 tcm . 'lie's hun g ry . ' 

'vcxil\ . 'It's rotten , ' 

/x/ xes t . 'It's [;ood. ' 

.stxenc. '(Tliey're) guts.' 

9atox . 'He looks . ' 
« 

Two uvular-pharyngeal resonant consonants, forried by 
narrow'inj; the pharyngeal cayity v;ith frequent concomitant 
narrov/ing in the postvelar area, fill out this set. They 
are only marginally present in tlie language and so are en- 
closed in parentheses in the table. The glottalized pharyn 
geal is very poorly documented and the cases may actually 
involve simply glottal stop. ^Verall, th';y have presented 
many phonetic problems. Tlae language seems to be at a sta^ 
of losing pharyngeals (the Chewelah dialect has los t them 
almost entirely) and many cases of supposed pharyngeals may 
just be differences in vov;el quality. 
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1^1. ^a*cim. 'He ties it. ' 

9a6ox. 'He looks . ' 
1^1 hi ya^. *It's gathered.' 

1.452. Rounded velars present rather difficult per- 
ceptual problems. The front series of stops and fricative 
and the postvcl:ir scries are difficult to dis tin^;uisl:! . The 
rounded postvtl'ir surics is articulated sliglitly farther 
foru'ard than tJic- unrounded postvelars and the front rounded 
series only slightly farther forward. Arain, there are prob- 
ably mistal:es in the data arising from this clos'^^nes*:. \'ov;cl 
morpliophoncrii cs and allophony can be of sorie help here; for 
example, /i/ has a very low variant before postvelars and 
expected /e/ is replaced by /a/ before a postvelar within 
the Word. 

St 

lY^^I k^cn. ' I take i t. ' 

sk^isk^s. '(It's a) grouse . ' 

sJioxctk^. 'It's fast moving water.' 
li"^ I i'^Wot. 'lliere is some.^ 

sfv^ii. '(It's a) porcupine. ' 

mlli^''. ' It's all , whole. ' 
Ix^i x^ist. 'He walks, ' 

csix^om. 'He pours. ' 

xo'J^Mle'^x^. '(It's a) rattlesnake.' 
/q"/ q^asq^ey. '(It's a) blue jay.' 

sq^aq'^ci'^. '(It's a) rabbit.' 
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sic^'ofc'^olalq''. '(It's a) quail.' 
/A""/ A^'ay. 'It's black. ' 

A'^ilA'^olt. 'It's cxccllunt.' 

lo^H^i"^. ' 1 1 shows u[) , api)^'ars . ' 
/x^/ x'^c x'^uc.r.. '[It's aj pigeon.' 

so'x^Cp. Tit's a) root. ' 

sptax^. 'He spits . ' 

x^cl. 'It's abandoned.' 

A set of round'jd pharyngeals (rare) fills out tlie post- 
velar series. 

Z^''/ ^''oyoncut. 'Me laughs.' 

ca^''. 'He pray:. ^ 
l^"" / ma^'^ot. 'It bleaks. ' 

The resonants /w/ and fill out the rounded front 

ve 1 ar s e ri es . 
/w/ wicon . ' I see it . ' 

hanov;!'^ . 'It's you . ' 

cuw. 'It's empty, gone.' 
AV wsu^.. '(It's a) loon. ' 

?oT^so\*'cl, '(It's a) road.' 

psews. '(It's a) prairie dog.' 

hewt. '(It's a) woodrat. ' 
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1.46- Laryngeals. Hi occurs initially, medially and 
finally, but /h/ is rare except in word initi al pos it.ion . 
n I ^istc. . ' It 's winter. ' 

cta'^xels. 'It hurts, ' 

sewone'? . 'He hears.' 
/h/ hin- 'my' 

he]^ishe]^is . '(It's a) mourning dove.' 

sehc. '(It's) wild onion.' 

hecx^uy. ' 'He goes.' 

l\Tien / occurs directly after a stressed" vov;ei; tiie 
aspirated release is heard as a voiceless vov;el of the same 
quality. This is the phenomenon which has been referred to 
in earlier descriptions of Interior Salish languages as an 
'*echo vowel'' (e.g. Vogt 1940a: 19). 
[nol^^G'?^] 'It's one. ' • 

1.5. Vowels . 

1,51. /i/ is normally [i]. 
[i] cil. 'It's five. ' 

After postvelars it is close to [e] or perhaps [ e] 
with a central on-glide. 
[ e] -qin 'liead' (lexical suffix) 

Before postvelars /i/ tends to [i ] with a centralizing 
off-glide. Unstressed, the vowel tends to [E'] in the same 
environment . 
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piq. 



< 



'It's white. ' 



hiqsilmix^om. 



'He's going to be my chief. 



1.52. /e/ is phonetically [ae ] in most cases, but is 

more tense and higher -before /y/ or /y/. 
fa^ ] k^en. ^ I took it. ' 

[e] mey.. 'It's told. ' 

After unrounded postvelars the vowel tends to be lower 
th an [ 33 ] . 

[ae^] <?tey. 'He lives.' 

1.. 53. /u/ is basically [u] . A lower allophone [o] 
seems to be conditioned by postvelars but there are case^.^ of 
free ' variat ion between [u] and [o]. 
[u] sonx^'ul. 'It's blood.' 
[o] mox^ui. 'It's a cradle board.' 

1*54. /o/ is basically [^]. Most cases of the phoneme 
/of in the language are due to morphophonemic circumstances. 
Normally /u/ is replaced by /o/ if a pos tvelar 'follows . 

mus . -'I'tr's four.' 

//mus-s^t// mbsc^Gt. 'It's Thursday.' 

However, there are cases of [d] without an)^ synchron- 
ically determinable conditioning; thus it is necessary to' 
recognize distinct /o/--a phoneme with more limited function 
al load than the other stressed vowels. 

heco'?8sti . ^ It 's lost. ' 
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1.55. /a/. This phoneme is basically low and central 
[a], but there is some variation to a more front allophone 
after [1] and to a more back variant before postvelars. 

[a] sx^omarayem. '(He's a) doctor.' 
[a^] nolamqe'?. '(It's a) bear.' 
[^] qaxe'? . ' (She ' s a) mother. ' 

Most cases of /a/ are before a postvelar obstruent 
later in the word. /a/ also appears before or after a 
pharyngeal. (Historically */a/ has developed to /e/ except 
in these environments.) 

spo^as. '(It*s a) nighthawk.'- 
But there are still other cases which cannot be accounted for 
in this way (the first example above is one). 

1.56. Schwa is a most elusive vowel. It is not estab- 
lished as a phoneme because it never occurs stressed and 
seems to be generally predictable. .Schwa is best trea-ted as 
an element inserted by rule. 

The liOn -ph ar>'nge al resonants have a cldse relationship 
with this inserted element. IVhen they follow a consonant 
and are not in turn followed by a vowel other than schwa, 
resonants are syllabic [^] or have schwa inserted before them 
[oR] (in free variation). Before a non-initial vowel they 
appear as [oR] . Following a vowel and initially before a 
vowel they are simple, non-syllabic [R]. 



Forms below are cited in underlying and broad plionetic 
notation . 

//Jl-min// Solomin. '(It's an) axe. ' 
//s-n~cm-axn// SGncomaxon. *CIt's an) armpit.' 
//n-wis-t// nowist. 'It's up high.' 
//x^uy// x^uy. 'He goes.' 
//cu\/// cuw. 'He disappears.' 

Word initial resonants before a consonant are either 
[Ra] "or [J^]j^ Again, there is variation. 

//n-'?ulx^// na'^uix^-n^Gix^. 'He goes in . ' 

It should now bo clear that [sR] and [Ro] vary freely 
with syllabic resonants. Henceforth in surface representa- 
tions these cases will be written with schwa, showing the 
position of the inserted vov/el. 

This schwa occurs in othei^ places, such as between a 
glottalized consonant and a following consonant. 

//xVcin//" x^ocin. '(It's a) horse.' 

/ / bsqacyney / / tosqaqone'^. '(It's a) chickadee.'* 

//?acx^// 9acox^, 'He is hungry.' 

A schwa also occurs between a consonant and a following 
glottal stop. 

//cn hec-'^ 1 15- i // coy ecs'^itSi. 'I am sleeping.' 

There remain many problems concerning these vowels, 
both because they vary greatly iii length and quality and 
because they ^re much involved in the continuum of style. 



Actually [o] here is a convenient surface symbol for 
a set of varying vowels. Although it has proven hard to 
be consistent, varieties do seem to occur -as follows: 
[x^], lower high front centralized in the neighborhood of 
palatal consonants. 

^£n x^uy . ' I wen t , * 
[■v/] , centralized high back and rounded in the neighborhood 
of rounded front velars. 

co'^^uk^o^ll/. *It is brought,' 
D] , central low rounded, in the neigliborhood of rouiuled 
pes t velars . 

q^£loTnin. ^(Thi^y'rey ashes.' 
[a], low back unrounded in the neighborhood of plain post- 
velars, 

xo'^ule'^x^- '(It's. a) rattlesnake.' 
[o], mid central unrounded, elsev;here. 
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2. Morphophonemics 

A Spokan word has the following structure: 

CPJ^Fi>^ES) ROOT ■ csunFixns) 

A root may occur alone to form a v/prd. V/lion it does, it 
naturally takes primary .s tress . ViTicn prefixes are added, 
.the root still has primary stress, Vvhen 'suffixes are added, 
primary stress may . occur on the- root or on one, of the suf- 
fixes. 

While some morphophonemic changes apply to both pre- 
fixation and suf fixation, in the- latter cases stress place- 
^. ment usually has ah effect on the oy^erati^on^ of a rule. 

Therefore, the less involved changes of prefixation are pre- 
sented first. Because the proclitic pronoun particles take 
part in the same. changes as affixes, they are considered in 
these sections • 

2,T, Changes involved in prefixation. . 

2.11. ~" Dissimilation of consonants. //c// of the pre- 
fix //hec-// 'actual' becomes s_ before non-lateral coronal 
stops and affricates, glottalized or unglottalized C t_ t^ c £ 
£ £ ) . (Root elements are underlined in these sections.) 

//hec-tix^l-m// hestix^olom. 'It's different.' 

//hec- pul -s-te-m// hecpulstom. 'He'd, been killed.' 
The dialects from Chewelaii' on north and east do not 
have tfiis" alternation- There the 'actual' moi'pheme is 
y/hes-//. 

ERIC 
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In another case of dissimilation, I Is- 1 1 •nominal' 
followed by Us- 1 1 'nominal' becomes sc . 

//s - s -2jjji/ / sco'^ilon, '(They're) groceries.' 

2.12. Asi'» ini 1 ation o£ a vowel t:o* a^ following postvelar 
takes place \.'hen proclitic I Lofi^ 1 1 'we- becomes qa"^ before^ V' 
//qi - // •unreal ' , ^ 

//qe*^ q I - s - i 1 - mi x^-m/ / qa'^ qsilmix^sm. **We are going to 
b*:; ch ie f s . ' 

2. 13* Consonant loss conditioned by spirants* In sev- 
eral different cases, a spirant causes the loss o£ a consor 

nant directly preceding it. - . 

(ft- 

:,131, The I mi of /pe^l'// 'have' and //qi-// 'un- 
real* is lost before //s-// 'nominal'. 

//'^epl - s - n^em // '^epsomo'^em. 'He has a woman. ' 

//ql'S - n- cle // qsoncole. 'He is going to be a coyote,' 

2,132. The loss of.//n// before //s-// 'nominal' has 
two slightly di f fe rent, results , depending on whether //n// 
is preceded by a consonant or a vowel. ^Vhen the resonant is 
preceded by a consonant it becomes i_, 

//£n s ' e n / / ci somo'^em. 'I am a ^ woman. ' (Proc ic 
//cn// 'I' provides the only example of this change 

iS'hen preceded by a vowel (the only examples of this are 
with, //hin-// 'my' and //han-// 'your') the //n// develops 
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to but is lost by a subsequent rule which deletes after 
a and i_. (This rule is more general and should be extend- 
ed to delete any i. or ^ after i^ and any u or w after u, ) 

/ /han~s - m^em / / 'She's youi' woman.' 

hai s m'^em n becomes _i ' 
hasomo'^em. i^ is lost 

//hin-s - m^em / / 'She's my woman.* 
hii s m'^em n becomes i_ 
hisomo'^em. i_ is losr 

There is one instance o£ //n// loss in which it is nec- 

,/ 

essary to propose metathesis to account for the circumstan- 
ces. This takes place in the combinations //hin~// 'my', 
//cn// 'I' and //han- // ' ' your ' with the 'unreal' prefix 
//ql-// in turn followed by //s-// 'nominal'. 

//hin-ql-s-n- cle / / hiqs9nc9le. 'He's going to be my 
coyote . ' 

//cn ql"S -n- cle / / ci qsanc.ole. 'I'm going to be coyote.' 
//han-ql-s-n- cle / / haqssncele. 'He's going to be your 
coyote . ' 

All the results here can be accounted for by the earlier 
statements about consonant loss, except that the morpheme 
//ql-// intervenes between the conditioning spirant and the 
underlying //n//. Metathesis of the pronouns and //qi-// 
after //n// has been affected can explain such a situation. 
After metathesis //s// causes the loss of //!//- 
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//ql cn s-// to ^ s^*" to ci ql.-£- to £i g^'^' 

Finally, it should; be pointed out that stem initial 
//s// does not cause the loss of //n// of the procli'^.ic 
//cn// 'I'. Only I Is- 1 1 'nominal' has this effect. ' 

^ //cn sl-sl -p-us// con salsolpus. 'I got dizzy.' 
//ta cn s- sl-sl -p-us/ / ta ci solsolpus. 'I didn't get 
dizzy . ' 

In these examples //s-// 'nominal' (cpccvirring very 
frequently \vith negative forms in general) underlies the 
surface contrast. This also sh*ov/s that I Is- 1 1 'nominal' 
followed by -l-jsl I of a root are realized as ^ not ^ as 
above ( cf. 2,11), .. , 

2,133, Loss of llrvll before I I\vll , A complicated de ~ 
velopment takes place when //hec-// 'actual', is preceded by 
the morphemes //hin-// 'my', //han-// 'your', or //cn// 'I'. 
First, the //n// develops as before I Is- 1 1 (cf. 2,132), the 
I l\\l I of I IYloc- 1 1 is lost and then regular further processes 
involving desyllabif ication and vowel deletion go into effect 
(cf, 2,14 and 2,15), Thus //h// and //s-// can affect //n// 
in the same v/ay. 

//hin-hec-x ^el -m// ye.cx^elom. 'I am abandoning someone,' 
//haii-hec-x^e 1-m// hacx^elom. 'You are abandoning some- 
one , ' 



//£n hec- x^st ^lwls-iy// cay e cx^s tol owis i . 'I'm just 
wandering around. ' 

It should be noted that v/hile the dialects from the 
Oiewelah area on north and east also lose the //n// in the 
second person and first person possessive prefixes before 
the same 'actual' morpheme, they have con es - corresponding 
to Spokan coy cc- . It seems, then, that in these dialects 
//hes-// affects only prefixal elements. 

As shown by the preceding examples with //hec-//, a 
laryngeal //h// in a prefix is deleted in v;ord formation un 
less the derivation ends with h in initial position before* 
vov/el. Prefixal IP// is also deleted unless inrtial. 

//k^ '^epl -s -m2_em/ / epsama'^em.- 'You have a woman.' 

2.14- Syllabicity changes. V/hen the vowels //i// of 
//hin-// 'my' and //e// of //hec-// 'actual' come into con- 
tact in a derivation, becomes ^ before e_. 

//hin-hec"X. ^el -m// 'I abandon someone.' 
hiihecx^elm 
hihecx^elm 
hiecx^elm 

hyecx^elm ■ ' 

yecx^elm 

yecx^elam. (schwa insertion) 
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By previously discussed rules, //\\// conditions the 
//n//, which becomes i^. This derived i is deleted. The 
non-initial I I is deleted next. Then I becomes^^ be-' 

fore a vowel. The remaining h is. then lost because it is 
not initial before a vowel. The derived i^ of //cn// 'I' may 
also undergo this change in syllabic nature . 

//cn hec-x ^el - iy// 'I am being abandoned.' 
ci hecx^eli n becomes i^ 
ci ecx^cli h is deleted 

£y ecx^eli 3^ becomes ^ 

coy ecx^cli schwa insertion 

2. 15. VoAvel loss. //e// of //^epl-// 'have' and 
//hec-// 'actual' is lost Avhen it occurs directly after 
//a// of //han-// 'your' , ' • 

/ /han-hec-x ^el -m// 'You abandon someone.' 
haihecx^elm n becomes i^ 
hahecx^elm _i is deleted 

haecx^elm h is deleted 

hacx^elm ,e^ is lost 

hacx^elom schwa insertion 

2.16. Changes between words. Syllabicity changes and 
Vowel losses also take place when prefixal elements are pre- 
ceded by particles ending in vowels. First, word 'initial 
laryngeals in the prefixes previously di'scussed are lost 



in this environment. Then 1 1^1 1 of prefixes is lost after 
particles ending in , //a//. 

//ta '?epl -xr^- cin// ta pix^^ocin. 'He doesn't have a dog. 
//ta hec miy 'S- te-n// ta comi-sten, 'I didn't know it.' 

Root I lol I and IH 1 1 are not affected in this way. 

//ta ^em -ut// ta '^emut. 'He didn't sit.' 

Thus root initial ^^lottal stop is not deleted like prefixal 
glottal stop, and vowels may not come into contact. (Al- 
though there are no examples in the data to prove it, root 
initial h is probably not lost in this situation either.) 
In addition, the laryngeal is never deleted if two vowels o 
identical quality would come into contact. 

1 ^epi- All// lii '^epiUl. 'He had already died.' 
/ / . . ^ui-s - pilye ^// ...u '^uispi 1 oye'^ . ',...and the 
coyotes , ' 

If a laryngeal is lost, leaving initial i_ followed by 
a consonant, the vowel becomes y__ after a particle ending 
in e_ or a. The following examples with //hin-// 'my' show 
this development after //ta// negative, and //'e// 'already 

//ta hin-s- m^em // ta ysomo'^em. 'She's njt my woman.* 
//J^e hin-5 - m^em // \o ysomo'^em. 'She's my woman already. 
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It is interesting that i_ is not lost after the vowel 
a of a particle -such as //ta//. Earlier it was pointed out 
that the //n// of //han-// (and //hin-//) becoines derived i_ 
before I Is- 1 1 and is then lost (cf. 2.132). Rule ordering 
can account for this apparent contradiction. Compare the 
two derivations below: 

//ta hin-s em // //han-hecx ^el -m// 

ta hiism'?em n becomes _i haihecx^elm 

ta hism'^em is lost hahecx^elin 

ta ism'^ein . h is deleted haecx^clm 

ta ysm'^em i^ becomes 

^ ^ 3^3 iQst hacx^elm 

ta ysoTDo'^om schwa insertion hacx^elom 

These derivations suriimarize the order of most of the 
rules mentioned up to this point. Metathesis (cf. 2.132) 
Would have to be considered a special procedure, coming after 
//n// is affected. The remaining dissimilation, assimilation 
and loss rules (cf. 2.11, 2.12, and 2,131) are probably best 
considered late phonetic rules. 

Another syllabicity change takes place, be tv;een words 
when the particle //u// 'and' becomes w before //'^el-// 
'back', //'?epl~// 'have', and //hec- // ' actual ' . 

// gey u liec- ^ey // ?ey ow ec^ey. 'Tliere they livedo ' 
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// pen - tc u "^epi- ci tx ^// pentc ow eplcitx^. , 'They 
always had houses.' 

// gey u ^ci - x^uy // 2ey ow elx^uy. 'Then he went back.' 

One resy] lab if i. cation rule may be posited to account 
for all changes of u tc w_ and 2l Z 'fhis rule operates 
within words and between words. As this rule shows, there 
is a relationship between the vowels i_ and u and tlaeir semi- 
vowel counterpart's ^ and.w that parallels the relationship 
between the syllabic and non-syllabic counterparts of m, n, 
l^f and r (cf. 1.56). The vowels i_ and u remain different 
from the resonants, however, in that they occur stressed, 
while syllabic resonants m, n, 1^, and r never do. 
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2,2. Changes involved in suffixation. 

2.21. Stress placement. A CVC root is the base o£ 
most Spokan words. These may occur alone .or take prefixes 
and suffixes. Suffixed forms may take primary stress on a 
suffix or on the root. Tlie roots and suffixes involved will 
determine stress placement. 

Suffixes fall into three groups: tho'se that are inher - 
ently - s tressed (suffixes which always take the stress from 
a root) ; uns tressed suf fixes , which do not have an under- 
lying vowel; and variab le - s t ress s uf f i xes , which have both 
stressed and unstressed variants. The last take stress when 
it is not automatically placed on the root or on an inher- 
ently-stressed suffix in the same form. V^lien unstressed, 
their underlying vowel is lost. 

Roots are similarly diyided into two main [groups: 
stress - retentive roots , which take the stress unless an in- 
herently-stressed suffix is present; s tress - shi f tinr roots, 
which lose stresi> to variable - stress suffixes as v/ell as to 
inherently-stressed suffixes. Uijstressed, these roots U'^ui- 
ally lose their underlying vowel. Roots, of course, appear 
stressed (with a full vowel) where no suffixes are present. 
There are a number of roots in the corpus for which no 
stressed form has been recorded; these will have to be cited 
simply without an underlying vowel. This discussion implies 
two ordered rules; stress assignment', vowel deletion. 



2.211. Stress - retentive roots are noted in underlying 
forms by underscoring their vowels. \fhcn they occur with 
variable-stress' suf fi-xes , the suffixes appear in reduced 
form. 

//pul// 'kill ' 

//pul-s-te-s// pulse. Mie kills it.' 
/yi^^ui// 'do, make' 

//k'^ul-n-te-x^// Ic^Giontx''. 'You did it.' 

Inherently- St ressed suffixes (listed in underlying 
forms with stressed vowels) take stress from these roots. 

//-sut/ / ' reflexive ' 

//pul-s- te-sut// polscut. 'He kil led himself . ' 
/ /-nu-/ / ' Successfully ' 

//^;^ui-nu'n-te-n// ic^Dlnun. 'I managed to do it.' 

2.212. Stress-shifting roots are cited in their under- 
lying forms with their characteristic vowels wherever pos- 
sible} when a root is cited without a vov;el it means that 
only unstressed forms were recorded. Variab le- s tress suf- 
fixes take stress when follou'ing these roots (unless an in- 
herently-stressed suffix is also present). 

// caq// 'put, place' 

//caq-n- te -n// cqonten. 'I placed it.' 
//?1// 'chop' 

//§l-min// soiamin. '(It's an) axe.' 
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When two variable-stress suffixes occur, the second - 
receives stress. 

//taq-n-te- ci-n// tqoncin. •! hit you.* 

These stress rules must be modified somewhat when 
variable-stress lexical suffixes occur with these variable- 
stress grammatical suffixes (cf. 4.2). 

2.213. Metathesized Roots. Wnen s tress - re tent ive 
roots take unstressed suffixes such as //-p// non-control, 
or //-m// middle, the affixes simply attach to the root. 
When these same unstressed suffixes occur with s tress - shi ft- 
ing roots (those that have stress on a suffix when they 
occur with variable-stress suffixes) the root metathesizes 
its final -VC to -CV (cf. also Imperatives, 4.15). Roots 
with underlying vowels marked A?" will be discussed in 2.214. 

//Ul-P// ^olip. *He died.* 

ux^-p// ^ox^up. *He won back. * 

//^^e'^-m// ]^^o'?em. *He bit. * 

//pux^-m// px^um. Mle scattered.' 

//lu'^-m// is'^um. *It was jabbed.* ^ 

//moh-m// mohom. He howls,* 

//pis-m// posim. *He scrapes.* 

//cuw-p// cowup. *It got silent.* 

//k^en-m// k^onem. *He took. * 

//cu'^-m// co'^Gm. *He hit. * 
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I l\diS^'\^l I tomaia. Mie sucks.' 
//cdiC[-\^// cqem. 'He hit.' 
//wif-m// '^u'fiTTi. 'He burned. ' 

Some additional abstractncss will be necessary to 
handle cases like cqem Mie hit'. The underlying form would 
have to be //ceq// to get the correct suTfix vov;cl. Then 
a general back j^ng rule , applying before a postvelar, would 
be necessary to derive caxj^ (cf. 2.22 for other cases of this 
rule). This means, however, that the backing rule v;ould 
be counter to an established historical rule: -a to e unless 
conditioned by a postvelar. There is no reason to suspect 
that roots with a postvelar preceded by a ever had an //e// 
vowel. For the present I will continue to write underlying 
//a// for these roots. 

2.214. Root5 that Retain Full Vowels. \Vhile most un- 
stressed roots have no vowel or a schwa vowel, in certain 
cases a full-gracie. root vowel appears when stress is on a 
suffix. The reasons for this are not fully understood at 
this time. Some examples follow showing situations where 
full vowels occur. Underlying forms for roots that do not 
reduce will be written with a grave accent over the yowel. 
Most of these roots are unattested with primary stress. 
(Also, all apparently are stress -shifting. ) 
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//te'J^ -min// te'^jnin* *(It*s a) pounding stone,' 
/j/luy -min/ / iu'^^min, '(It's a) spear,' 

IVhen pharyngeals are present in the rooc: 

//ya^-iu- s - te -n// ya^'oiusten. 'I assemble them.' 
// 9oy^-n- te-sut// 9oyoncut- 'He laughs , ' 

When glottal stop is present a$ C^; 

//'^axl-as^t// '^axolas^ot, ''t's everyday,' (CVCC root) 
//'?em-ut// '?emut, 'He sits,' 

_ 2_- 215^ Roots with Unstressed Long Vowels, Some un- 
stressed roots have full long vowels. These represent 
reductions of underlying roots with semi- vowels in nos t 
cases. Roots with initial //w// reduce to u* with auto- 
matic insertion of glottal stop before the vowel, 

//wit-n- to-n// 'I burned it.* 

w f n te n stress assignment and vowel deletion 

u'f n te n w becomes u* 

'^u'fn te n glottal stop insertion 

"J^u'fonten, schwa insertion 

//wi_2-s-qel- ix^// '^o • csqelix^, 'He sees people,' 

The lower vowel in this example is due to the postvelar (cf, 
2.22). 
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There are no examples o£ underlying roots with initial 
llyll showing a parallel developiuent to long i^' . (There is 
one example, il omix^om 'Fie is chief that shows an un- 
stressed that may have come from a root with initial //y//. 
However, the surface vov;el is not long.) 

Other long vowels arise from roots with //u//:or //i// 
and a follov/ing homorganic semi- vowel. 

//miy-s - te-n/ / mi'sten., 'I know it.' 
//puw-min// pu'min. '(It's a)' drum-.' 

The hete.rorganic combination //ew// also becomes u* 
as in con su'j turns 'I ask people for information^. .. The 
unde.rlying root here is //s£V///. It seems likely that the 
vi/ord tu'mis t Mie sells or buys', contains the root //tew//, 
although there' is no direct evidence in 'the data.. In like 
fashion, the combination //ey// becomes i^* , as in ' ti ' peys- 
'It rains', from the root //tey// 'fall.*.. There is no evi- 
dence at this time to show that resonants after //a// and 
I loll can become long vowels in the^same way. 

V.Tiile mos t long vowels are predictable in the above 
ways, there are a few roots which must have underlying long 
vowels indicated. 

//ta 'p-n- te-n// ta'p8nten. 'I shot it.' 



2.22. Vowel Assimilation Involved in Suffixation. 
Vilien suffixes with postvelars are added to a root, //u// 
bo cones o and //e// becomes . 

/ /mus -as^i t/ / mos^^ot. '(It's) Thursday.' 
//xcs-olqs// xasolqs. '(It's a) moose . ' 

Vi'hen a suffix v;ith //e/ /" is followed by another suffix 
with a postvelar, the suffix vowel is lowered. For example, 
the lexical suffix //-ep// 'base, bottom' is -ap before 
//-(lin// 'head, top* . 

//sp-ep-qin// spapqan. . 'He gets hit on the back of the. 
head. ' 

There arc no examples of //u// in a suffix being low- 
ered to o in this way, but it would naturally be expected. 
This backing rule was . previous ly shown to operate betv/een a 
proclitic and a prefix (cf. 2.12) and possibly within a 
root itself (cf. 2.213). It does not operate between a pre- 
fix and a root. 

//hec-^iej^v'/ hec^ey. ' *They. lived. ' 
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2.23- Consonant Changes Involved in Suffixation. 
Stress placement applies first to an underlying form. 
Either a suffix or a root becomes stressed. Then unstressed 
under]/ing vowels of suffixes or roots (with some exceptions) 
are deleted. At this point a number of other rules apply to 
consonants . 

2.231. Loss of //n// before //s//. It has been shown 
that I Is 1 1 causes the loss of / /n/ / in pref ixation C cf . 
2.132). This also occurs in suffixation. As pr'^viously 
stated, //n// beconos i_ w^en preceded by a consonant. 

//ic^ui-min-s/7 'It's his tool.* 

ic^ui m n s stress assignment and vowel deletion 

ii^ui m i s n becomes i_ 

l^^ulomis . schwa insertion 

When preceded by / / i/ / (which becomes stressed- - avoid- 
ing deletion) //n// becomes j, and is then lost. 

//5l-min-s// 'It's his axe . * 

Si min s stress assignment 

?1 mii s n becomes 

§1 mi s i^ is deleted 

§alamis schwa insertion 

There is a third realization of //n// that arises in 
suffixation. \^ien //e// or //u// (again, stressed- - avoiding 
deletion) precedes //n// , which in turn is followed by //s//, 
//n// becomes and then (by the general resyllabif ication 
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rule; cf. 2.16). The surface result is eys and uys , 

//ic^ui-nu-n- tc-s// 'He finally succeeded in doing it.' 

ic^ui nu n tc s stress 

Ic^ 1 nu n t s vowel deletion 

ic^ i nu n s (see discussion) 

ic^ i nu i s n becomes i 

ic^ i nu y s resyllabif ication 

ic^slonuys. s chwa insertion 

//k^en-n- te-s/y 'He took it.' 



k en n 


te s 


s tres s 


k^en n 


t s 


vowel deletion 


k^Sn 


s 


(see discussion) 


k^ei 


s 


n becomes i 


k^eys 




resyllabif ication 



It would appear that there is^ a special treatment of 
/ /n// in suf fixation , different from that in pre fixation . 
However, this is simply t'.ie result of the fact that there do 
not happen to be any prefixes having //e// or //a// in the 
requisite circumstances. There were cases mentioned where 
1 1 \l I becomes ^ after a preposed particle, however (cf. 
2.16). In addition, the rule discussed in regard to pre- 
fix.es considered derived i^ deleted after 1 1 \l I and I l^^l I . 
Examples showed that this operates after in suffixes, 

but there are no cases after 1 1 2lI I to determine whother a 
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^ glide would develop or not. At this point, a set of rules 
applying to //n// in both prefixes and suffixes can be 
written as follows: 

a. n becomes i before s or h. 

b. i is deleted after i or a. 

c. i becomes y after a vowel, 

(The derivations of these last examples involve rules 
that have not been discussed yet: loss of t and simplif ica~ 
tion of geminate sequences. These and other rules involv- 
ing consonant changes in suffixation will not be discussed 
here, in isolation, but in following sections dealing with 
the individual morplienes tliat undergo these changes.) 



2.24. The System of Pronominal Reference — .An Illus- 
tration of the Processes Involved in Affixation. There are 
two reasons for presenting the system of pronominal refer- 
ence here: First, an explanation of this system shows the 
general way in which words are built in Spokan. Thus pro- 
nouns are discussed by way of summary of previously dis- 
cussed morphophonemi c processes. Some additional morphopho- 
nemic rules will also be suggested. These rules are not as 
easily isolated for explanation as the ones considered thus 
far, and so will be considered as they appear in a complex 
of rules. Second, the system of pronominal reference is 
rather complex and because of this it can present difficulty 
for a reader trying to understand and follow examples relat- 
ing to the grammatical system of Spokan, Therefore, an 
overview before the initial remarks about grammar seems es- 
sential • 

The forms of pronominal reference can be proclitics, 
suffixes, prefixes or full words. The last are not consid- 
ered here since they are not involved in the morphophonemi c 
complexities under study here and in any case are less com- 
mon than the other elements. 

As a starting point, it seems poss ib le to divide the 
pronominal system i.ito two main paradigms : the in trans itive 
pronoun forms and the transitive pronoun forms. Certain 
suffijces occur with these paradigms and in general these 
can be called intransitive and transitive endings. 



The fvinctional label for the intransitive pronoun ele 
ments is subject. The transitive elements can be called 
subjects and objects. A set of possessive i)ronouns consti 
tutesa third paradigm. 

2.241. The Intransitive Paradigm. All the intransi- 
tive pronoun elements are proclitics. 

//cn// 'I' //qe^V 'we' 

//k""// 'you' //p// 'you plural' 

General third per.son is unmarked. 

Con '^emut. 'I s at . ' 

'^emut. 'You sat. ' 
'^emut . 'He/they sat. ' 
qe'^ emut . ' IVe sat.' 
p '^^emut. 'You folks sat. ' 

A ' infix, always coming after the stressed vowel, 
can indicate a third person plural subject. 

'^emu'^'t . 'They sat. ' 

The first person plural exampl jhows that a sequence 
of two glottal stops is simplified to one. 

//qe^ ^emut// qe^ emut. 'We sat.' 
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2.242. The Possessive Paradigm. The possessives are 
prefixes, suffixes and a proclitic. 

IIWxTi'll 'my' llofi^ll 'our' 

I lYiViVi- 1 1 'your' 1 1 -w^l I 'your plural' 

Third person is marked by //-s// . Third plural can be 
indicated with - . 1 1 Ofi^ 1 1 is identical with the intran- 
sitive form. I l\i\Vi' 1 1 and / /\\a.n- / / ^ of course, are Jii- and 
ha- when they occur before I Is- 1 1 'nominal' (cf. 2.132). 

hincitx^. 'It's my house.' 

hancitx^r 'It's your house.' 

/ 

citx^$''.' 'It's his/ their house.' 
qe'^ citx^. 'It's our house.' 
citx^omp. 'It's your Q:)liiral) house. ' 

When the third person ending ^1. follows a form ending 
in s, the possessive dissimilates to c. 

//sp'^us-s// spo'^usc. 'It's his/their blood.' 
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2.243. The Transitive Paradigm. Pronouns in transi- 
tive forms exhibit considerable complexity. The transitive 
form has the general organization: 

BASE -TRANSITIVE' CONTROL- OBJI'CT- SUB JI-CT 

A base usually consists of just a root. Tlie transitive 
and control suffixes are added to the root to form a tran- 
siti ve stem. " To this stem the object and subject suffixes 
are added. A base may be extended vith certain optional 
suffixes. These expansions will be considered in the mor- 
phology chapter. Extended bases may also enter into the 
transitive system of endings, but only bases consisting of a 
simple root will be considered here. Also, there are a num- 
ber of suffixes which may fill the transitive position. 
These will also be discussed in the morphology. For the 
purpose of exemplifying the "pronominal elements only bases 
extended by the s imple trans i tive and control suffixes will 
be used. Tlie suffixes have the following usual underlying 
forms ; 

TRANSITIVE CONTROL 
// -n- -te- // 

The ob j ect- sub j ect framework can pcrliaps best be under- 
stood if a full paradigm of surface forms is provided first, 
followed by a discussic ^f their derivation. Table 1 shows 
the surface forms with unstressed base. 
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2.2431. The forms which refer to general third person 

t 

objects (third column in the table) actually have only a 
subject marked; third person object- -singular or plural--is 
understood. They show the stem //BASE-n- te// , to which pro- 
nominal subject endings are suffixed directly. With an un- 
stressed base , the stress is assigned regularly to the vari- 
able-stress suffix //-te-//. Except for first person plu- 
ral, the forms are straightforward, showing the following 
regular subject endings; 

^ First singular -n 

Second singular -x^ Second plural -p 

Third general -s 

// taq-n- te-n// tqonten. 'I hit him/them.' 
//taq-n- te-x^// tqsntex^. *You hit him/thcm, ' 
//taq-n- te-s// tqantes. 'He hits him/them.' 
//taq-n- te-p// tqantep. 'You (pi) hi t himAthem. ' 

First person plural, however, has its familiar pro- 
cliti.^ qe"^ and an ending -m which is not otherwise attested 
for first person plural reference. (Comparative evidence 
suggests that this form is historically a passive construc- 
tion; cf. 4.13^^) 

//qe"? taq-n-te-m// qe"^ tqont'em. 'We hit him/them.' 
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Third plural objects (sixth column) are represented by 
reduplication o£ the root: tq- tq - ; otherwise thj forms are 
the same as for the general third person. Formation of 
third plura! subject is regular throughout tJie paradigm: 

' is infixed in the corresponding third singular subject 
form. 

Pertinent forms from among those not overtly marked -for 
object (those that refer to third person objects) are ex- 
panded by the proclitic k^u to provide reference to first 
person singular object. 

//k^u taq-n-te-x^// k^u tqsntex''. 'You hit me.' 
etc . 

The only rules necessary to derive the forms discussed 
thus far are: the familiar stress rule (here placing primary 
stress on the variable-stress suffix following a stress- 
shifting root); deletion of an unstressed vowel, and schwa 
insertion . 

Second person singular object forms have the same fun- 
damental stem, to which the second person singular object 
suffix //-si-// is added: // taq-n- te- s i - // . Appropriate 
subject suffixes complete the forms. The first. plural 
subject here is -t^. As regularly, the final variable-stress 
suffix takes the stress (c^ '.212.), the control suffix 
appears in reduced grade, a^, :he resulting sequence - t-s - 
is realized as . 

//taq-n- te-si-n// tqoncin. *! hit you (sg).* 
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First and second person plural objects, however, intro- 
duce a suppletive element with the underlying form //-lul-// 
replacing //TRANSITIVE- CONTROL// . To this stem are added 
first plural object //-I-// and the second plural object 
//-m-//. Subject suffixes complete the forms. Here, how- 
ever , there is an addi' tonal complication . IVhenever first 
plural and second person (singular or plural) are both rcp~ 
resented in the same form, the subject I'.uffix is realized 
as -t_; the preceding object suffix and the presence or ab- 
sence of ^e'^ 'us' makes clear whether first plural or (gen- 
eral) second person is subject. 

//taq-lul-m-n// tqluloman. 'I hit you people.' 
//taq-lul-m s// t^qiulam.s. 'He/they hit you people.' 
//taq-lul-m-t// /tqlulamt. 'We hit you people.' 



//qe'^ taq-iul-l-t// qe^ tqiulolt. 'You (sg or pi) hit 



number of differences resulting from reductions of endings 
under n9^tress. Table 2 shows a full paradigm of surface 
forms with a stressed base. 




qe'? tqiulals. 'He/they hit us.' 




Viith stressed bases the transitive paradigm shows a 
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All the.-e forms are derivable from underlying repre- 
sentations of the same pattern as .those in the paradigms 
with stressed endings. Some of the forms differ from the 
suffix stressed ones only in having a stressed root vowel 
and a reduced ending -c- from //-te-//. 

//ni^^-n-te-x"// nii^ntx^. 'You cut him/them. * 
//ni^^-n-te-p// niJsntp. 'You (pi) cut him/them, • 
//qe'? ni^-n-te-m// qe'? niisntsm. MVe cut him/them.' 

However, the remaining forms show that a more compli- 
cated system of rules is operating' to derive the surface 
forms. The following derivations show this rule complex. 
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2.2432. laese rules are explained as follows; The 
stress rules, which operate initially on the underlying 
form, first assign primary stress to the vowel requiring it. 
In this case the base has a root requiring stress, so this 
vowel gets primary stress. Then a secondary stress rule 
assigns secondary stress to the last of two variable-stress 
suffixes. This rule is necessary to keep the suffix vowel 
from reducing and thereby accounts for the operation of a 
later affrication rule. The next rule deletes unstressed 
vowels resulting in the loss of the control suffix vowel or 
the vowel of the suppletive element //-lul-//. Affrication 
( ts to c) then operates before a vowel. The rule must be 
limited to this environment because final //ts// does not 
become c--as shown in the second column of the derivations 
(third person subject). Deletion of t^ between two under- 
lying coronal consonants comes next. Then a rule deletes 
secondary stress, and vowel deletion (applying again) sub- 
sequently deletes the unstressed vowel. After this, n be- 
comes before s^ by a rule which is already familiar (cf. 
2. 2 31 J. Next, the members of an identical consonant cluster 
merge and those clusters oi non- identical consonants with 
the same release (s^ after c and 1^ after 1) lose the second 
member. This rule applies once per form. The late schwa 
insertion rule completes the derivations. All the pronoun 
forms, with both stressed and unstressed bases , may be de- 
O rived with this complex of rules. 
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2.3. Stress and prefixes. It is clear that many al- 
ternations are involved in the bvstem of stress placement 
and subsequent reduction of unstressed elements. However, 
prefixal elements do not undergo changes due to lack of pri- 
mary stress • They never have such a stress and dp not have 
weak and full forms like the variable-stress suffixes. It 
is not clear why prefixes act this way. This is perhaps the 
same problem as 'that involved in non- reduction of roots when 
unstressed. In section 2.214 it was pointed out that cer- 
tain root shapes tend to retain full vowels under weak 
stress. One of these shapes had a laryngeal I H li as the 
first consonant of the root. Prefixes with vowels are few 
in number CP^i^haps due to historical reduction of vowels 
under weak stress) and those that do occur have an initial 
laryngeal consonant (for example; //"^epl-// and //han-//). 
Thus it may be that this laryngeal protects the vowel until 
after vowel reduction. Then the laryngeal element itself 
may be lost if not initial in the word (cf. 2.133). 
/ 
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3. Syntax 

3.1. Words. Spokan utterances contain two basic types 
of words: full words and particles. All full words are bas- 
ically predicative and thus have the possibility of occur- 
ring by themselves as complete sentences. Following are 
some examples (transcribed in broad phonetics). 

Cert ain conventions have been . adopted to exp] ain the 
following examples given in the Syntax section. Besides 
idiomatic translations, literal translations are often pro- 
vided. They use hyphens between English words that trans- 
late a single Spokan word. The past-present opposition is 
not marked in Spokan , but is understood in context ; literal 
glosses are all present. Also, the distinctions he - she -it 
are unmarked in Spokan forms, but are understood in context. 
Literal translations will, however, indicate the particular 
referent which is Evident . In both literal and idiomatic 
translations brackets enclose words that gloss no Spokan 
form but are necessary or helpful in the English renaition. 

hecovai. *It's everything. * 
la^e. 'It's there.' 
x^uy§ . ' Go on I * 
'^ilamix^sm. 'Kj ' s chief. * 
i^uiontx^. 'You did it.' 
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7.11. Predicates may be expanded with a number of pro- 
posed particles. These are called predicative particles . 

3.111. Those closest to the predicate are the intran- 
sitive pronoun proclitics (cf. also 2.241). 

£an 'I' qe^ 'we' 

'you sg. » p 'you pi. ' 

General third person is unmarked. 

£sn x^uy . ' I went . ' 

k** laq5ol2. 'You sat down.' 

3.112. Predicative particles. The remaining particles 
fall into eight position classes (two other particles - -both 
demonstrative- - are treated l::ter; cf. 3.132). 

Exclamations -Evidential- Inter rogatives -Po 5 Sibil ity- Modality- 
Aspect- Negative -Future 

3. 1121 . Exclamations . 
ti*^ 'surprise' 

h *welll ' 
hayo 'recognition' 

ti'^ ilis. 'He ate iti * 
(surprise he-eats -it) 
'^ah elccicS. 'So, he came back.' 
(well evidently he-comes-back) 
hayo Se>^. 'Oh, that's him.' 
Q (recognition evidently that-is-he) 

ERIC 
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3.1122. Evidential, 
•evidently' 

i^^ anlcicSe'?. 'It seems it's your sister.' 

This particle generally translates as 'apparently*, 
•it seems', 'evidently* or 'judging from appearances'. 

3.1123. Interrogatives , 

ha * interrogative * 

toma •rhetorical interrogative* 

'^uc 'question o£ possibility' 

ha yascsq^tus- *Is it just your one eye?' 

(interrogative it- is -your-eye- on -one-side) 

tama pulstp. 'So you people killed him?' 

(rhetorical- interrogative you-kill -him) 

'^uc nate. *^^at do you think--is it possible?' 

(question-o£-possibility you think) 

3.1124. Possibility. 

x^a 'possibly ' 

ii^ x^a tarn k^ stems. *! thought perhaps she was nothing 
to you. ' 

(evidently possibly negative you her- anything) 
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3.1125. Modality. 

we 'in spite of 
^9x^ 'very well, then* 
'^em ' in vain ' 
x^smi 'please • 

Often linked to another clause semantically , we gener- 
ally means 'even though' or 'in spite of. The following 
example is a compound sentence (cf. 3.21). 

we ^e £an eleca'^o • csqelix^ u ni'^ap u qe*? ec^i'^^ey 
'Even though I could see again, we still went together.' 
(even-though now -I actually-see- again-people and it- 
is-s till [- the-same-way ] and we are- together) 

This particle is also used in a sentence protesting some- 
thing. 

we tam ci s^oyelix^. 'But I'm not one of your tribe.' 
(even-though [-it-may-seem-otherwise] negative I [one-of- 
your- ] tribe) 

The other modal particles are shown in the following 
examples : 

\ox^ k^ent. 'Very well, then, take iti ' 
(very-well - then take>^ i t) 

'^em scuntam. 'They told him but he wasn't paying any 
attention. ' 

(in-vain him- teir[- they]) 



x^ami k"u 9ataxlti. 'Please look at them for 
(please [for- ]me look-at-them-for) 

3 . 1126 . Aspect, 
^e • already * 
te 'still' 
nex" 'also' 
^Dm ' customarily' 
sic 'right then' 

^e ^il. 'Now he's dead.' 
(already- he-dies) 

^e sewone'? omontp . 'You already heard it.' 

(already you-hear-it) 

^e na^^u'^ . 'There is still one.' 

(still there- is -one) 

nex" ^on x^uy. 'I went too.' 

(also I go) 

\om cuys . 'He used to tell.' 
(customarily he-tells-it) 
sic 'Right then he died.' 

(ri?h t- then he- dies) 

3. 1127 . Negat ive • 
ta ^not' 

ta slplepstDn. 'I didn't turn it off.' 
(not I" tum-it-of f1 



3.112 8. Future, 
m 'will' 

m qe? u'fantem. 'We i^ill bum it. 
(will we burn-it) 



i 
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3.12. Predicate and clause. Every sentence is made up 
of at least one clause. A predicate or a predicate with its 
attendant particles (predicate phrase) serves as the head of 
a clause. 

3.13. ^Adjunction. In addition to the predicate with 
its particles, a clause may have a full word or phrase (full 
word with attendant particles) added after the predicate 
head. This adds information relating to the predicate, per- 
haps expanding some notion implicit in it or more concretely 
denoting a referent. Since such elements are clearly op- 
tional--the predicate is grammatically complete by itself-- 
they are called adjujicts. More than one adjunct is possible. 

The predicative particles may occur with adjuncts. In 
most cases, however, it is only the proclitic pronouns that 
occur . 

Position marks a full word as an adjunct. This order 
(predicate-adjunct) seems to be a very basic and rigid 
structural fact in the language. 

In addition 'to this type of marking, adjuncts are near- 
ly always preceded by the particle jL 'secondary in impor- 
tance*. When i occurs it is always followed by a phraser- 
one demonstrative particle, other optional particles, and 
then at least one full word. This is an adjunct phrase. In 
terms of immediate co^stitueit partners, then, X always goes 
with a phrase and is a phrase particle which marks this 
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whole phrase * s econdary ' ; the demonstrative and other op- 
tional particles go with the full word. Thus adjuncts are 
/doubly marked to set them off from the predicate. (In an- 
other situation, i, again followed by a demonstrative parti- 
cle, marks a predicate phrase (clause^as secondary in re- 
lation to another predicate phrase (clause). This is dis- 
cussed in 3 . 313 . ) 

3.131. Types of adjuncts. In the examples that fol- 
low only the demonstrative particle u^^ 'particular' occurs 
after ' s e condary ' before the full word- In 3.132 -demon- 
stratives with adjuncts will be discussed more fully. 

3.1311- Often adjuncts add specific reference to the 
subject or object of a predication. 

x^Lil? 1 u'^ spilaye'^. 'Coyote got up.' 

(he-gets-up secondary particular coyote) 

k^eys 1 u'^ ta'pomis. 'He took his bow and-arrow.' 

(he-took-it secondary particular his -bow- and- arroiv) 

pa/^'ax 1 u'^ isck^jius tan. 'My eye healed. ' 

(it-heals secondary . particular my-eye) 

'^elswlcsn 1 xy? is.ani^elix^ . 'I could see my people'.* 

(I-see-them secondary particular my-people) 

3.1312. Sometimes they serve as locational referents, 
x^uy 1 u'^ casonawi ' telx^tan. 'He went to the hospital.' 
(he -goes secondary particular to-hospi tal) 



3.1313. Frequently they occur witli the particle x^oi 
i^or; during*. Thus they indicate the purpose or duration 
of a predication. This particle only occurs wi^' adjuncts. 

k^eys 1 u'? - x^ol. ta'pomis. ,'He took it for his arrow.' 

(he-takes-it secondary particular for his-arrow) 

k^u ec^^ulitom i u'? is£k^Auston 1 u'^ x^oi ^osipi 

•They were treating uy eye for a long time.' 

([for-]me they-are- treating-it-for secondary particular 

my-eye secondary particular during it- is - long- time) 

3.1314. Since pos i tional ^marking is strons, adjuncts 
are not necessarily marked with the particle 1. 

wi£is spiloye'^. 'He saw Coyote.' 
(he -saw -him coyote) 

nel^onumt qe'? ^omen. 'You sensed that our enemies were 
near. ' 

(you sense-them our enemies) 

3.1315. Often the predicate looks very ''verb-like" 
from the English point of view, but this need not be the 
case . 

'^allk i u"^ isxolowi'? . •Alex is the one that is my 
husband. ' 

(it-is- Alex secondary particular my-husband) 
'^ilomix^om i alik. 'Alex is chief.' 
(he-is-chief ^condary particulNar Alex) 



3.1316. Also, from the English point o£ view it is 
possible to have a very ''noun-like" element first as pred-' 
icate followed by a 'Verb - like'' element as adjunct* 

^ox^ masawi qe'^ eco'^ilonam. 'You know it's just mosawi 
we * re eating . ' 

(very -we 11 - then- if -you- mus t- know i t- is -mos awi we are- 
eating) 

^e no]^^3spe expect. *It*s been past a year.' 

(already it-is- one -year it-is-past) 
The initial elements in these two sentences are predicative 
particles (for their function see 3.1125 and 3.1126). 

, 5^9£en i' u'^ ^k^ x^tip. '\flt\ere is it you're running to?' 
( to-w^e re - is - i t secondary pc rticular you run) 
x^a ^^'onSa coy esJSanoinqin. 'I^Wi . blind several days.' 
( approximately it- is -several- da/s I being-blind) 
ce na^^u'^ 1 escia*lene'? . 'There was still one [eye] 

that was covered. ' . \ 

(still it-is- one seco^lary particular it-is- covered) . 

The initial elements in the last two sentc-ices are predica- 
tive particles (for. their fuAction see 3.1124 ailjj 3.1126). 
The last example shows how a "verb -like" adjunct can tx^ans- 
late as an English dependent clause. However, it seems 
best not to consider it a clause m Spokan. So\^ adjuncts 
may look 1 ike dependent clauses but thiL is du'^ to the func- 
tion in English of the words i^-^cj to gloss thom. (Of course. 
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in a sense all full words used as adjuncts^ are dependent 
predicate^ , because elsewliere they have the possibility of 
standing as the head of a clause; thus they might be con- 
sidered embedded predicates. As adjuncts they provide at- 
tribution for a head- -the p "^dicate of the clause • There 
are true dependent clauses which are narked in a different 
way; cf. 3.22.) 

3.132. Demons tratives- - their use in adjunction. As 
explained in 3.13, an adjunct is often marked by 1^ 'second- 
ary importance ' This phrase particle is always followed 
by a demonstrative particle which indicates that the follow- 
ing full woT^d adjunct is either "particular, but not spe- 
cially noted" (u^) or "specially noted" Chi). The combin- 
ation 1^ followed by a full word occurs in most of the 
examples given thus far. u2. occurs only following 1. 

The combination 1_ (the h is lost in combination) re- 
quires a special full word as adjunct. Either ^ ^this/ 
these', Se"^ ' that/'.hose ' , ci/ 'that/those near a person 
spoken to or referred to' , or xu"^ 'that/those ^phatic* 
must occur aft^r this combination. These ai^ ca^U-ea demon - 
strative words . (Actually, because of their distributional 
patterns, these demonstrative words belong to a special 
class of full worJs--* r ^5 trlcted words; cf. 3.3.) 
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wl^on 1 i Se'^. 'I saw that.' 

(I-see-it secondary special that) 

wiCun 1 i '^e, 'I saw this.' . ' 

(I -sec- it secondary special this) 

wlCon 1 i ci7. 'I saw that by you. ' 

(I-see-it secondary special that-near-you) 

wiCon 1 i lu^. 'I saw that very one.' 

(I-see-it Secondary special that- very - one) 

T)ie cojnbination 1^ may also be followed by these 

4*^ istratlve words. (There are no cases with" lu'^ 'that/ 
those 

• wi?on i ^e'^* *I saw that.' 

(I-see-it secondary par ti cular that) 

These denoRS trati ve words can be followed by anotTier 
full word. Seine exanples follow, 

Wi2on i io^ sqelix". *L saw that Indian.' 
wiCon 1 i sqelix^. 'I saw that Indian.' 

pulstr>n i i ci^ sqelix". *I killed that IndiarTii'e ar you/' 
(I-kiil-hin secondary special that-near-you Indian) 
x^'ist i i liP ecSonesSon. *He is walking right on the 
edge {of the cliff].* ' 
(he-walks secondar>' special that-very i t- is- the-edge) 

Since in' these cases there are two full words in the adjunct 
nhrasc* tine phrase r?j,iy be consl<kired CDmpound. 
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and hi are obviously mutually exclusive elements. 
The meaning 'special' for hi^ seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished, hi^ o'^curs more widely than u^^. It can occur before 
a predicate to emphasize that a situation is to be specially 
noted (thus it is a predicative particle). 

hi iion xis. ^I*m fine.^ 
(special I good) 

hi £ay ec9a£ox. 'I'm watching carefully. • 
(special I actually- am-watching) 

Sometimes the first clause of a compound sentence is 
marked by hi . 

hi laq^ols u ta*pantem. 'Right when he sa^ down he got 
shot. ' 

(special he-sits-down and [somebody- ] shoots -him) 

hi can also occur before a full word serving as an 
adjunct but not preceded by 

con la^^ut hi cim. 'I was lying there in the dark.' 
(I lie special it-is-dark) 

The meaning 'particular' for u^^ is net certain. At 
this time the gloss should be considered tentative. In com- 
pound sentences it does occur with a predicate and so it is 
also considered a predicative particle (cf. 3,213)* 
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3,2. Sentences are o£ three types. There are simple 
sentences consisting of a single clause. Many of the pre- 
ceding examples are this type. In addition, there are com- 
pound sentences composed of two independent clauses; and 
complex sentences, with a dependent clause. 

3.21. Compound sentences. The particle u 'and' joins 
two clauses to form a compound sentence. Defined in terms 
of imjnediate constituent partners u is a sentence particle- 
Often it i^ay be idiomatically translated as and*. In other 
cases it is not translated at all (see 3.212). In general, 
informants translate it as 'and' when it foms compoiands 
that are easily translated into English. 

hecpsno'^ulx^ u cuys . 'He went in and told her.' 
(he-goes-in and he- tells-her) 
x^uy u cconswe'^x"* 'They went and met.' 
(they-go and they-meet-each-other) 

San x^uy cosx^omaroyem u k^u k^ulstom cosonowi • teix^- 
t9n. 'I went to a doctor and- was sent to a hospital.' 
(I go to-doctor and me [he-]sends to-hospital) 

3.211. u is often followed by another sentence parti- 
cle k^ent 'then', when sentences are strung together in a 
narrative or any type of connected speech. 

ton elx^uy u k^^nt wiSon. 'I went back- and then I saw 
it. ' 

(I ^O'' k and then I -see -it) 
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k'^ent may also occur when u does not precede it. 

tux^t u '^enes. k^ent ^ey. 'He flew up and left. Then 
that was all. ^ 

(he-flies-up and he leaves then that-is-it) 

The p'^/ticle k^cnt is a special development of the 
imperative singular stem k"ent 'Take it I ' . Probably fre- 
quent use resulted in its becoming felt as a special par- 
ticle rather than an imperative word. 

3.212. IVhile many compound sentences have two clauses 
with predicates that look very "verb-like" (in terms of the 
English gloss) it is, of course, possible to have one or the 
other not look like a verb* 

'^•axGlas^ot u k^u escsix^s9m. 'Every day I have drops 
put in my eye . ' 

(it- is -every- day and me [have- ]eye-drops -ptit) 

This sentence and the one that directly follows are 
typical cf those that informants translate without ' and\ 

tonsStaqs u cunt9m. * From the other side of the trail 
someone said something to them.' 

(it- is- from- other- side -of- trail and [someone- ]says 
[- some thing ] - to- them) 

\Vhile the above seem unusual as compound sentences, it 
must be rer^embered that all full words do have fundamental 
p re d i c a t i vc f o r ce ♦ 
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3. 213* Sometimes the first clause of a compound sen- 
tence appears with the particle 1^ 'secondary*. 1^ marks 
this clause secondary in importance in relation to a fol- 
lowing clause. Just as with adjuncts, ^ is always followed 
by a demonstrative particle. Sometimes the first clause 
with 1_ translates lika a dependent one in Rnglish, 

1 V? £i)n lo?e'^ u ta xest yeco • csqelix^. 'IVhen I was 
there I could not see very well.' 

(secondary particular I there and not is-good my-seeing 
people) 

This sentence may be contrasted with: 

Jan laJe*^ u wicon. *I was there and I saw him.' 
(I there and I-see-him.) 

Other times the clause does not translate like a de- 
pendent one. 

1 u'^ ^9sipi 9W ec^ey. 'A long time ago people lived.' 
(^secondary particular it-is- long-time-ago and they-live) 
1 i '^e t9wa*wick^o e*? u cuntom 1 i '^e sx^ox^o 
'It was eadowlark that told Fox.' 

(secondary special this primarily-meadowlark and tells- 
him secondary special this fox> 
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3.22. Complex Sentences, The sentence particle ne 
marks dependent clauses. It is translated into English in 
various ways but seems best glossed generally as *condition- 
al\ It often i*itroduces a dependent clause followed by an 
independent clause. The dependent clause sets up a situa- 
tion on which the following main clause (although grammati- 
cally independent) is dependent semantically . 

ne ^omo^e^ 1 u'^ in§on§onus ton £i qstoi:"o^^omi . 

'Wlien my glasses get out of order, then I about fall.* 

(conditional they-get-out-of-order secondary particular 
my-glasses I unrealized-fall) 

ne iamip m '^ene'^s. *As soon as i : gets dark they will 
go. • 

(conditional it-gets-dark will they-go) 

ne qe'^ eix^olx^iltlalt 1 u'^ qe^ sox^x^ix^olt k^ent m 
qe^ elq^'omitem i anxocanumton . 'If you make our chil- 

dren alive ageing then we will take your clothes back. ' 

(condirxional us you-malce-back-alive-for secondary partic- 
ijlar our children then will we take-back- for secondary par- 
ticular your-clothes) 

If the ne clause follows the main clause ' -^endent 

clause explains why the substance of the predicr n in the 
main clause obtains. 
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ta cami'sten sowet ne ta k^u sq^olq^els torn. 'T didn't 
know who they were if they didn't talk to me.' 

(not I-know-it who-it-is conditional not me [someone-] 
talks -to) 

nate ci'^ spisposi ne k^u qs£on?i'^ toms . 'He thought: 
I'll call on my magic powers so they can help me.' 

(he-thinks I call-on-magic-pov^ers conditional me they- 
unreali zed- help) 

m qe'^ tux^t ne k^ossusom. 'We will fly up so as to star- 
tle him. ' 

(will we fly-up conditional he startles) ^ 

Sometimes the dependent clause will occur by itself. 
In these cases the main clause is understood; it is clear 
in context. 

ne q^olq^elston 1 u*" sqelix". 'So I'd talk to any per- 
son.' 

(so I - talk- to-someone secondary general person) 



3.3. Restricted words. Certain words, while still 
having the possibility o£ occurring as predicates, do not 
have a wide distribution in the derivational and inflection- 
al patterns of the language. • In addition, some of these 
occur most often as predicates when other full words are 
also present; others occur only when additional words are 
present. 

3.31. Restrict!5d demonstrative words. The demonstra- 
tive words * this/ these * , Se'^ * that/ those * , ci^ * that/ 
those near a person spoker to or referred to* , and lu'^ 
'that/those emphatic', combine with a number of affixal ele- 
ments which are directional^ locative, demonstrative and 
aspectual in nature. Each combination forms a word with a 
slightly different distribution and meaning. 

3.311. However, these words occur with no affixes as 
simple predicates preceded by the demonstrative particle hi^ 
•special*. In this case they do not occur with any of the 
other particles usually associated with predicates. 

hi ?e. 'It's this/these.' 

hi Se*^. 'It's that/ those.* 

hi cl*^ . 'It's that/those near someone referred to.* 

hi lu*^. *It*s that.'thos^ very one(s).* 
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3.312. They combine with the locative prefix 1^- 'at' 
to form the words; 

l9^e. 'It's at this place.' 

loSe^ . 'It's at that place.' 

loci'?. 'It's at' that place near someone referred to.' 

lolu'?. 'It's at that very place.' 

These words can occur with the particles associated 
with predicates. Following are some examples. Note also 
that they sometimes have a prefix s^- aominal' (cf. 4.76). 

Son lG§e'? . 'I was there.' 
m laSe'?. 'It will be there.' 
£i solSe'?. 'I stayed/there. ' 
qe^ sola'^e. 'We stayed here.' 

Thes?" words may even occur with imperative inflection 
(cf . 4.162) . 

l82e?sk^. 'Leave it therel' 

lo'^esk^. 'Leave it herel ' 

loci'^sk^. 'Leave it there--near youl' 

While they do occur as simple predicates as above, they 
most commonly form the first clause in a compound sentence. 

lo'^e u con melom. *I rested here.' 
(it-is-at-this -place and I rest) 
loSo'? u ec^i*4ey. 'They were camped there.' 
(it- is -at- that-place and they-camp) 



3.313. Diese same demons trati'' es also occur with the 
pref ix c- *to*. The words formed ai : 

i!o?e. 'It's to here. * 

^aSe'?. 'It*s to .there. ' 

iacl'?. *It*s to there near someone referred to.' 

tolu^ . 'It's to that very jlace.' 

These four words can be predicates in simple sentences. 

k^ent co'^e I u'? esctax^olus . 'Then lie came this way.' 
(then it-iS"to-here secondary particular he-comes) 

But more often they occuv before another predicate in a com- 
pound sentence. ' . 

3.314. ^e"^ occur with a prefix t- 'point of 
reference' to form the words 'It's here', and 'It's there^. 

ta'^e u ci ecx^s calawisi: 'I'm walking arcund here.' 

(it-is-here and I walk-aiound) 

tSe'? u sayust. 'He came tli rough there. ' 

(it-is-there and he-comes- through) 

These words never occur by themselves as independent 
predicates. Rather, they always are followed by u and an- 
other predicate. They ar<^ thusi very much like preposed 
particles, but the presence of u 'and' does not permit them 
to be treated as such. Thei>e should perhaps be called aux- 
iliary, words. They do not occur witti the particles associ- 
ated with full word predicates. 
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3.315. 2^ and s e"^ occur With the prefix t ol - '£roni*_ 
to form the following wordj; 

toia'^e. 'It's from here/now. ' 

'It's from there/ then , ' 

Like the rest of the restricted demonstratives, these 
words usually occur as the initial predicate in a compound 
sentence. 

talSe'? u sii^ csn ti'^x^l. 'Right after that I got some- 
thing. ' 

(it-is-from-then and right-away I get-something) 

But they can be predicates with following adjuncts. 

tais'^e x^ist. 'He walked froir viere.' 
(it-is - from-here [that] he walks) 

There are no examples in the corpus showing these words 
alone as predicates or with the particles that usually go 
with predicates. 

3.316. i^2.f followed by the continuative aspect suffix 
//-iy//, forms a special restricted word Sey , which may be 
translated 'That's he/she/itM It often occurs with nom- 
inal forms as adjuncts. It takes predicative particles. 

^ef stsya^^ati. 'Right then, they* started' to fight.' 
( that-is - i ^ they- fight) 
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ic^ Se]^ 1 tspiloye'^. 'So, it was Coyote. • 

(evidently that-is-he secondary partic^ilar coyote) • 

It need not have a full Word after it. 

ha ^e ^e^. 'Is this far enough?' 
(interrogative already that-i^-it) 

3.32. Other restricted demonstrative words. There 
are thr^e words which occur more often as predicates of 
simple sentences than the previous l^^^^nti on ed restricted 
words, v/hich are so common before another predicate. 

£eA is the interrogative demons tra^.ive 'How/where is 

he/she/it?' It occurs also with 1^- 'at', t- 'point of ref- 

a 

ereuce ' , tol - 'from' and 'to'. 

laceA. 'IVhere ; he/she/it^' 
taiceA. 'Where is he/she/it?' 
tceA. '\Vhe re is he/she /it? ' 

caCeA. MVhere is he/she/it [going]?' 

Examples with adjuncts ?nd particles ; 

ecsceAi. 'How are you?' (a common greeting) 
laceA 1 VL? isaiaxt. 'Where is my friend? ' 
(where-is-he secondary particular my-friend) 
caceA x^u>:^ 'VtTiere is .he going to? ' 
( to-where-3 s -it he-goes) 
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Two other words, s awet *who^ and s teA 'what^ , are used 
as interrogatives or after negatives as indefinites. 

S9wet. 'Who are you?' 
steiH 1 u'? asic^uiom. M^at is it you are doing?' 
(what-i5-it secondary particular it-is-your-doing) 
ta S9wet, 'There is no-one [around].' 
ta ste^i. *There is nothing [left].' 

3.33. Auxiliaries . Above (of. 3. 314) two res tricted 
words ta'^e *It's her^' and tse'^ 'It's there', uete defined 
as auxiliaries lecause, although they occi^rred where pred- 
icAjtive words do m a compound sentence, they did not, in 
addition, serve as predicate^, in simple sentence o. Four 
other words, ..hich translate as English adverbs, also occur 
under these circumstances, 
'^axi 'finally' 
£omi5 'only' • 
xii9ne 'almost' 
ni'^ap 'still, yet' 

'^axi u '^ocqe'^. 'Finally he came out.' 
(finally and he^-comes -rOut) 

SamiS u £9n ecsu^numt. 'All I could do was listen.' ' 
(only and I listen) 
• xiloAe u ^^ect. 'It was most full.' 
(almost and it-is-full) 



\ . 



ni'^ap u e.scl^^nene'^ . 'It still hau a disl<L^nrTrt. • 
(still and it-has-disk-on-itj^---- "^"^ 

'''S • 34 . PTonominal words,' Independent pronoun forms 
(full words) do exit>t, and they are restricted words also. 
They do not occur with the pronoun proclitics or predica- 
tive particles. Most often they serve as adjuncts, 

k^uvv.'^e *I* qe'^onpole'? 'we' 

hanov\^? 'you sg. ' . nopole'^ 'you pi- • 

canilc 'he' coni'^ic 'they' 

The first person forms consist of a number of elements. 
The first person singular seems to be formed with k^u , the 
first person transitive object pronoun (cf, 2.243), the de- 
mons tra'tive particle hi^ 'special', and tJie demonstrative / 
word 2± 'this/these' (for both cf. 3.132). The first per- 
son .plural rses familiar qe"^ 'we' to distinguish a common 
first and second plural word nopGle"^ > Third plural is the 
singular word with the infix 'plural' (for both qe^ . 

and xf. 2.241). Finally, second singular makes use 
of the possessive prefix han - (cf. 2.242). The rest of the 
elements can not be analyzed further at this time. 

These words ^ can occur as separate adjuncts denoting a 
referent already indicated by a bound pronoun. Thus they 
are often emphatic. » * 
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x^Ualcan andvl'. •! gave you something.' 
(I -give -some thing -to- you you) 
They can be predicates. 

hanowi''. 'It Wi ■ you.' 

k^uyd'e 1 u' isaxom. 'I am closer.' 

(I secondary particular close) 

3.35. Numerals are also restricted words. They in- 
clude basic forms for counting things and derived or sup- 
pletive forms for counting persons. 





Basic forms 


Personal forms 


1 


nalc^? 


Sonaqs 


2 


'esel 


^dsel 


3 


Series 


CCe'Ce'les 


4 


mus 


Samusdms 


S 


cil 


Scilcdl 


6 


ta^dn 


Cta^^n 


7 


sis^al 


Ssis^dl 


8 


hd'^eAam 


Cho'^eAam 


9 


fXdAut 


CxxaAut 


10 


'up an 


Sd^'updn 



Some of the personal forms are simply the basic forms with 
the personal prefix £ - . 3, 4, and 5 are reduplicated in 
addition. 7 and 9 show diminutive reduplication in both 
basic and personal forms. 

o 
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11-19 are formed by adding the forms for 1-9 after "^upon 
*ten* and a conjunction ej^. 

11 'upon el nal^^u' 

11 persons 'upon el £anaqs 

The forms for 20-90 are multiples of 10, 

20 'esal 'upon 

20 persons ^asel 'upon 

21 'esol 'upan el noic^'u' 
21 persons ^asel 'upon el iSonaqs 

One hundred is noic^o'qia ( nol^^u' 'one' plus - gin 'head, 
top). The lower vowel is due to the postvelar following. 
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4. Morphology 

Spokan displays a rich and complicated system of word 
building. At the heart of this system arc bases , which are 
of tvo types: short bases , consisting of a root (or a root 
with a primary suffix ) , and long bases , consisting of a root 
(with or without a primary suffix) extended by a special 
type of suffix--a lexical suffix . Bases may take prefixes 
or further suffixes or stand alone to form words. 

4.1. The transitive- intransitive system. Spokan bases 
occur with certain suffixes to form stems that allow incor- 
poration of two pronoun elements. These suffixes are con- 
sidered transitive suffixes and the ctems thus formed t ran - 
sitive stems . While transitive is a convenient cover term, 
it seems that these suffixes naturally go with a broader 
system of suffixes--one that indicates the degree of in- 
volvement and control of the subject in transitive and in- 
transitive forms. This overall system will be introduced 
using short bases only. Long bases will be considered in 
4.2. 

4.11. Intransitives . In their simplest form, bases 
occur with no suffixes. These simple bases occur with che 
intransitive subject pronoun clitics (with third person un- 
rked; cf. 2.241). Subjects are necessarily involved but 
jy are not marked for any control in a particular situa- 
tion. 
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'lAS. 'He moved. • 
t^r\ '^ocqe''. 'I went out.' 
tan '^ulx*'. 'I went inside.' 
tan x^'el, 'I am abandoned.' 

4-111. Often these bases have an aspectual suffix 
//-iy// ' continuative or progressive', and an 'actual' pre- 
fix hec > f cf . 4. 7) . 

£ay ecx^isti. 'I am walking.' 

4.112. A primary suffix -j^ expresses specific 'lack 
of control' on the part of the subject. 

tan iamip, 'I'll go blind.' 
but; 

hi tim. 'He's blind. ' 

This suffix is called a primary suffix since in a lonj; base 
it comes before the lexical suffix. 

tan niiapqan. 'My head got cut.' 

(tan 'I' ni^ 'cut' -p 'lack of control' -qon 'head') 

4.113. Bases may also take a suffix -m which seems to 
indicate that the pronoun referent is not only principally 
involved in the predication (as in the endingless forms) 
but is in some deeper sense involved and affected. In othei 
words, there seems to be more emphasis on direct participa- 
tion than in the other forms. This base with is called 

a 'middle' base and the suffix itself 'middle' also. 
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Con x^elom. 



' I abandon . ' 



con X el. 



' I am al) andoned . 




' I am mad(^ , b orn . 



'I make sonelliinj^ work, ' 



4.114. Adjunct? with endincless bases and ruddle 
bases. Adjuncts occurring with tlie short unsuffixed bases 
(including tliose with -£) can indicate the subject. 



(he- is- lyin secondary particular wolf) 

Adjuncts accompanying bases in -m can indicate a goal 
of the predication. 



t_- *point of rjference* introduces an adjunct referring to 
an object that is the main concern of the predication* Thus 
middle forjns can convey a ''transitive" notion althougli the 
construction is grammatically intransitive. It seems help- 
full to translate these sentences in a different way, for 
example, 'I am breadmaking' as opposed to a transitive 
counterpart, 'I am making bread'. Overall, it seems that 
there is no clear semrntic dividing line between the in- 
transitive forms and the transitive ones. Rather, the end- 
ings, or lack of tliem, refer to the role of the subject in 



hocontul<^ i u^ notolane'^. 



'Tl\e w^olf was lying down. 




'I made some bread*' 



(I make secondary par^.icular bread) 

con k^uiom 1 u'^ tck^inc. 'I make bows. 
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a predication- -not only to whether there is an object or 
not. The role is defined in terms of the de'grces of in- 
volvenent and control. 
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4.12. Transitive forms occur with the transitive par- 
adigm of pronouns (cf. 2.243). The transitivity of these 
forms is actually best considered the final degree of in- 
volvement and control- -actually doing something to someone. 
The emphasis thus is on the agentive function. Transitive 
forms have the organization; 

BASE-TRANSITIVE- CONTR0L-OBJECT«SUBJECT 

4.121. Simple transitive and causative forms. In 
Spokan there are two classes of roots that occur as bases 
in the transitive framework; those that form transitive 
stems with the organ izat ion ; 

BASE-TRANSITIVE- CONTROL: BASE-n-te- 

and those that have the organization: 

BASE- TRANSITIVE- CONTROL; BASE-s-te- 

Stems in -n- are called sj.mple transi tive stems and stems 
in are called causative s terns . 

Actually, there is nu clear semantic dividing line be- 
tween simple and causative stems. Simple transitive stems 
include: / /cu^ -n-te- // *hit*, //miA-n- tc- // *paint' , //t£q- 
n-te// 'wave the hand*, and //ni^c-n- te-/ / *cut*. Causative 
stems include: //k^ul -s - te// 'send*, //pul-s- te-// *kill*, 
//wiy-s - te-// ^finish, stop*, //pi 1-s - te- // 'make go*, and 
//laq-s- te-// 'make sit down'. In any case, the terms 
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simple transitive and causative serve to distinguish the 
two stem shapes and the two classes of roots that underly 
these stems. 

4.122. Pronouns with causative forms. The introduc- 
tory presentation of the transitive pronoun system of Spokan 
considered their occurrence only with simple transitive 
5tems (with both stressed and unstressed bases; cf. 2.243). 
Following ar ' examples of the pronouns with causative stems. 
Table 4 gives the surface forms with an unstressed base. 
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The forms which refer to general third person objects 
(third column in the table) actually have only a subject 
marked; third person object- -singular or plural--is under- 
stood. They show the stci) //BASE - s - te/ / , to which pro- 
nominal subject cnflings are suffixed directly. With an un- 
stressed base the stress is assigned regularly to the vari- 
able-stressed suffix //-te-//. The forms are straightfor- 
ward, showing the same regular pronoun elements as with 
simple transitive forms. 

First singular -n First plural qe^.,,-m 

Second singular -x^ Second plural -p 

Third general -s 

//wiy-s- te -n// wi*sten. 'I stopped him/them.' 
etc. 

Third plural objects (sixth column) are represented by 
reduplication of the root; otherwise the forms are the same 
as for the general third person. Formation of third plural 
subject forms is regular throughout the par:.Jigm: is 
infixed following the stressed vowel of the corresponding 
general third person subject form. 

Pertinent forms from among those unmarked for object 
(those that refer to third person objects) are expanded by 
the proclitic k^u . . . to provide reference to first person 
singular object, 

//k^u wiy-s- te-x^// k^u wi-stex^. 'You hit me.* 



Second person singular object forms have a different 
fundamental stem, to which a second person suffix //-m// 
is added: //wiy-s - tu-m// . 

//wiy-s- tu-m-n// . wi'stumon. 'I stop you sg. ' 
e^c. 

This obiect suffix is unknown in the <^iiigular of the simpl< 
transitive paradigm but does occur as second person object 
in the plural of both the transitive and causative para- 
digms. The simple transitive was shown to have a suffix 
//-si// for socr-.a person singular object. This element 
was attached to the fundamental stem: //BASE-n- te- si -// . 
By regular processes of stress placement (on last variable 
stressed suffix) , vowel deletion and affrication this form 
was derived as BASH-uci- . Since //-m-// occurs in the sin 
gular as well as the plural., its meaning is second person 
general in the causative paradigm. 

To avoid the necessity of setting up the special stem 
//-s-tu-// only in the singular second person object forms 
of the causative, it might alternatively be supposed that 
the underlyin^^ stem is regular and the stem and object suf 
fix occur as follows; //B-^SE-s-te-um//. The surface real- 
ization BASE'S turn would not be incompatible with the estab 
lished rules--in particular, the stress rule would assign 
stress to the la^t variable- s tressed suffix. However, bet 
ting up //-urn-// as the second person general suffix 
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creates a probien wlien it is used in the plural. First and 
second person plura] objects introduce a suppletive eleinent 
with the underlying forin t h\\\\- 1 1 replacinj: //TMNSITIVH- 
CONTROL//. To this slcin arc added first plural obiect 
1 1 1 1 and second plurai object 1 1 -vx- 1 1 . Since the surface 
realizations of this stem and suffixes are RASH- lul ol - and 
BASE- lulom - , the object suffixes inust not be variable ones-- 
they must have no a'-ov/oI or by the general rule they would 
becoine stressed, Tlius to capture tlie generality that in the 
singular and plural the object suffix for second person is 

the same underlying element, the form must be //-m-//, 

1 

(Comparative evidence shoKs that otlier Southern Interior 
languages have a more generally used causative stem ending 
//-s-tu-//. Spokan lias apparently extended the use of what 
was once only a simple transitive control suffix //~te-// 
into the causative paradigm. Only in the second person 
singular object forms may the older ending be seen.) 

The proclitic q e^ also occurs if the object is first 
plural. Subject suffixes complete the forms. with the 

simple cransitives, there is one additional complication, 
l^henever first plural and second person C^g* or pi.) 
both represented in the same form, tlie subject suffix is 
realized as -t_; the preceding object suffix and the presence 
pr absence of qe"^ 'us' makes clear whether first person plu- 
ral or (general) second person ir; the subject. 



//wiy-lul-m-n// wi •lulomon. 
/ /wiy-lul-m-s// wi • luloms . 



Mie stops you people.' 



•I 



stop you people. ' 



//wiy-lul-m- t// wi*lulomt. 'We stop you people.' 
//qe"? wiy-lul-l-s// qe'^ wi'iulDls. 'He stops us.' 
//qe^ wiylul-l-t// qe'^ wi-iulalt. 'You (sg or pi) stop 



With stressed bases the causative paradigm shows some 
differences resulting from reductions of endings under weak 
stress. However, all these forms are derivable from under- 
lying representations identical with those given in the par- 
adigm with stressed endings. Table 5 shows the surface 
forms with a stressed base. For the most part, the differ- 
ences are simply due to vowel deletion under weak stress. 
For example, //-tu-//, the control ending in the second per- 
son singular object forms, is realized as -t-. The remain- 
ing changes due to consonant contacts are by previously 
stated rules. The reduction of //-lul-1-// and //-lul-m-// 
to - iol' and - iom- is covered by the rules of vc vel deletion 
under weak stress, cluster simplification and schwa inser- 
tion. Forms with third person subject and third person 
object or first person singular object show a reduction of 
the stem and pronouns as follows: 



//BASE-s-te-s// 



BASE-s-t -s 



stress placement and vowel deletion 



BASE-s 



deletion of t 



BASE s 



c 



dissimilation of ss 
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The general rule simplifying clusters by deleting the 
second member does not apply to //ss// v;hich instead under- 
;:ccs dissimilation of che second member to c. It is not 
possible to consider that //sts// becomes S£ directly by 
the affrication rule since it is necessar>' that this rule 
apply only before a vowel (compare the derivations of the 
second and third columns o^ Table 3 in section 2,2432). 
//ss// also yields s^ when s_" 'nominal' is followed in turn 
by s_- 'nominal* (cf« 2,11), and when "S_ 'his/their' follows 
s_ of a base (cf • 2,242) . 

Also, this same simplification rule (deleting the 
second member; eith(-r identical or with the same release) 
must be further specified since the cluster of the lateral 
resonant of the base //k^ul// followed by the lateral spi- 
rant of the ending //-lul-// does not simplify. Thus the 
rule applies to clusters of 11^ only. As stated in an 
earlier section (cf. 2.2432), this rule applies only once 
per form. 

//k^'ul-iul-m- 1// MVe send you folks,' 

k^ul i 1 m t stress and vowel deletion rules 
k^ul 1 m t cluster simplification 
k^uliomt. schwa insertion 
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4.123. An adjunct following the transitive predicate 
can indicate an object. It is not preceded by t- 'point of 
reference' (as witli bases taking the middle ending). 

spontes 1 u'^' xxJ^ocln. Mlc hit the dog.' 
(he-hits-it secondary particular dog) 

If a separate agent adjunct is added it comes after the 
object- It is marked Kith t^- . 

spontes 1 u'^ xx^ocin 1 u'^ tsqelix^. 'The Indian hit 
the dog . ' 

(he-hits- it secondary particular dog secondary particular 
Indian) 

t^- shows that the agent is specially emphasized and indeed 
the transitive paradigm, as suggested above, enpliasizes the 
control of the subj^ect rather than anything to do v/ith the 
goal (object), which is less marked. To achieve further 
emphasis the agent may appear initially as a separate 
clause . 

1 u'^ tsqelix^ u spontes i u*^ xx).ocin. 'The Indian 
hit the dog . ' 

Thus a compound sentence is formed. 1 marks the first 
clause as secondary in importance to the following clause. 
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It is also possible to add an instru.nent adjunct to a 
sentence. The instrument is also marked by t_- . If no 
agent adjunct is present it occurs where the agent would. 

spontes i u'? xx\ocin 1 tolu^:^. 'The Indian hit 

the dog with a stick.' 

(he-hits-it Secondary particular dog secondary particular 
s tick) 

If both an agent and instrument are present, one must occur 
initially as a separate clause. 

1 u*? tsqelix^ u spontes 1 u'^ xxAocin 1 tolu^:^. 
or: 

1 u*? toluic^ u spontes 1 . xx^vocin 1 tsqelix^. 

'The Indian hit the dog with a stick, ' 

4, 13, Passive forms. As a further possibility in 
this system of endings, it is common to have simple tran- 
sitive and causative stems followed by -m 'middle'. The 
resulting form does not occur \\^ith the subject (agent) pro- 
nouns. Agent and object adjuncts occur as above. The cor- 
pus has examples of this construction only with first sin- 
gular and third person object. This is called a pas sive 
f orm . 

ontom. 'Someone did something to him/ them, ' 
k^u ^^uiontam. 'Someone did something to me,' 
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It has been impossible to elicl*- forms for second person 
or first person plural object with this system of endings. 
Instead, the informant volunteers the usual transitive 
combinations . 

4.14. Relational forms. In addition to simple tran- 
sitive and causative stems, there are stems formed with the 
organization: 

BASE TRANSITIVE CONTROL: BASE~i-te- 

A base which forms transiti/cs of either the simple or 
causative type may form this stem instead, v;hich is called 
a relational stem . -T t occurs with the simple transitive 
pronoun paradigm (differing from the causative only in tlie 
second person singular object forms). It also forms a pas- 
sive. Relational stems v/ith pronouns form transitive pred- 
icates that do something to a person or thing relative to 
a person. 

//wit- 1- te-n// '^u'rlten. 'I burned it for him. ' 
/ /wi?:-l- te- si-n// '^u'ricin. *I burned it for you.' 

Often this stem has a benefactive flavor but this is clear- 
ly not the basic meaning, as is shown by tlie following ex- 
ample referring to wife stealing. 

m k^eitom. 'He will have her taken away by someone.' 
(will someone - takes -it [-her]-relative-to-him) 
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In another example, from a traditional narrative, the 
relational form again is clearly not benefactive. l^ien 
Coyote discovers that he is being robbed by Lynx he says; 

hayo...k"u ecana^^omltom tsanqcu. *Oh...I am being 
robbed by Lynxl ' 

(recognition me some one -is -stealing- it -relative- to 
evidently lynx) 

With adjuncts, contrasts like the following occur. 

hesctolten 1 u"^ su^ lu'laminc. *I keep the gun for him.' 

(relational stem) 
hesctosten 1 u"^ su* lu'laminc. *I keep the gun.* 

( causative s tem) 

4.15. Roots may be classified according to their pos- 
sibilities of combination v/ith pronominal elements; 

I. Intransitive roots, occurring only independently or 
with intransitive pronouns; 

II. Transitive roots, serving as bases for transitive 
forms and occurring only with transitive pronouns; 

III. Ambivalent roots, serving as bases for both intransi- 
tive and transitive forms (and occurring with both intransi- 
tive and transitive pronouns). Roots identified in the cor- 
pus are listed according to this classification in Appendix 



4.16. Imperatives. The forms of the transitive-in- 
transitiw system may take suffixes which create imperative 
Words . 

4 . 16 1 . For ending less forms the imperative suffixes 
are singular and //-wy// plural. They are added 
directly to the base. 

x^uyS. •Gol* (singular) 
x^uyuy. *GoI * (plural) 

There are no examples in the corpus of these impera- 
tives with an endingless form that contains a s tress -shift- 
ing root. Also, as the last example shows, a rule must be 
added to the grammar to vocalize //w//. The reason for 
considering this suffix //-wy// rather than //-uy// is giv- 
en below. 

4.162. Causative stems have imperatives that replace 
the //-CONTROL-// of the stem with //-k^-//. In the plural^ 
a suffix //-y// follows this ending. -k^ may be the same 
morpheme as the intransitive second person singular pronoun. 
An example with a stress- retentive root follows. 

pulsk^. 'Kill him; * 

pulsk^'i. *Killh:.m;* (plural) 
As above, a rule must vocalize the semivowel. 

As is regular, there is no variable-stress suffix pres- 
ent and so s tress - shif ting roots metathesize. 

//Ul-p-s-k^// Ulipsk^. »Stop it!» 



//Ul-p-s-k^-y// ^olipsk^i. 'Stop it!* Cplural) 

Since the plural ending does not take the stress when 
it occurs with a stress-shifting root, it has seemed best 
to consider the suffix to contain 1 1 -yl I rather than //-i//. 
The suffix 1 1 -My 1 1 that occurs with endingless forms has no 
underlying vowel for the same reason. A general rule must 
be added to the grammar to vocalize //w// or I lyll when it 
occurs after a consonant and not before a vowel. This rule 
would apply after the stress rules. (//-wy// after a con- 
sonant could be surface -u^ or - awi by this rule. This 
creates no problem \ ecause either shape is consistent with 
Spokan sy 11 able s tructure involving semivowels . ) Since it 
has already been shown that a general resyllabif ication 
rule is necessary to account for the desyllabif ication of 
I ImI I and 1 1 \l I before and after vowels (cf. 2.16), this 
same rule should now be expanded to account for the syllab- 
ification of //w// and I lyl I to u and \_ after a consonant. 

4.163. Simple transitive and relational stems have a 
singular imperative which replaces //-CONTROL-// with 
//"t-//, and a plural with this stem and a suffix //-y//. 
Some examples with stress - re tentive roots follow, 

nak^ent . 'Sing it! ' 

nok^enti. 'Sing it! • (pl^^al) 

k%plt. 'Push it for himl ' 

k^uplti. 'Push it for himl ' (plural) 



When the form has a stress -shifting root, metathesis 
occurs. Tliis proves that the variable-stress control suf- 
fix //-te-// has indeed been replaced. 

//§il-n-t// §oliiit. 'Qiop itl" 
//§il-n-t-y// solinti. 'Chop itl' (plural) 
//tuq^-n-t/V toq^unt. *Sew itl' 
//tuq^-n- t-y// toq^unti. 'Sew it!' (plural) 

4.164. Imperatives which semantically correspond to 
middle (-m) forms make tlie singular imperative by adding 
//-y5// to a base without the middle ending. An example 
with a stress - retentive root follows. Ilyll becomes by 
the resyllabif ication rule. 

//:^''ui-ys// Ic^'uii?. 'Work, do something!' 

Stress - shif ting roots metathesize because there is no 
variable-stress suffix present to take stress. 

//pux^-ys// px^uys. 'Scatter itl' 

In the plural, with a stress - re tentive root, //-wy// 
is added to the root. //w// becomes u. 

//k'^ui-wy// ^i^uiuy. 'Work, do something!' 

A stress-shifting root metathesizes nnd shows a suffix 
//-ywy//. 

//pux^-ywy// px^uyuy. 'Scatter it.' 
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If the stress - shifting root has //i// ^ after mete the- 
sis the first I lyl I of the suffix is deleted by general 
rule . 

//Sil-ywy// ^oliowi. 'Chop it!* 

Since / /w/ / cannot become u after a vowel the remaining 
I lyl I of the suffix becomes i_. Schwa insertion completes 
the form. 

4,17. Ref lexiA^es . 

4.171. The suffix //-sut// comes after a transitive 
stem to form a reflexive word. It is a suffix that is in- 
herently stressed. 

//pul-s -te-sut// palscut. 'He killed himself.' 
//lu'? -n- te - sut// lu'^oncut, 'He stabs himself.' 

The regular affrication rule (t^ to £) applies after stress 
is assigned and //e// of //-te-// is deleted. Pronominal 
reference with reflexives is handled by the intransitive 
pronouns . 

£9n palscut. 'I killed myself,' 

4.172. Micii-le forms have a special reflexive suffix 
//-ist//. This a variable suffix. V/ith an unstressed 
base (stress-shi :ng root) it occurs as follows; 

//cn lu'^-m-ist// con iu'^smist. 'I stabbed myself.' 
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With a stressed base: 

//5n wek^-m-ist// con wek'^'ist 'I hide myself.' 

After vowel deletion I I is vocalized to i^ before //s/ / 
Thus //m// as well as //n// is affected by //s//. 

4.18. Reciprocals. The suffix //-we'^x^//, an inher 
ently stressed suffix, forms reciprocal words from transi 
tive stems. 

//lu'^-n- te-we'^x^// lu'? ontowe'^x^ . 'They stabbed each 
other. ' 

//pul-s- te-we'?x^// pols towe'^x^ . 'They killed each 
other . ' 

These words occur only with the intransitive plural pro- 
nouns . 

//qe'? lu'? -n- te-we'^x^// qe'? lu'? ontowe'^x^ . 'We stabbed 
each other. ' 
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4.2. Long bases. Previous sections have exemplified 
formations with short bases. It is possible to expand a 
root with a lexical suffix to form a loiig base. 

4.21. Lexical suffixes. These suffixes add lexical 
information. They are a very important part of the lan- 
guage due both to their frequency of occurrence and their 
expansive possibilities . 

Normally they add concrete objective reference to a 

root- 

//wiy// 'finish' //-elx''// 'house' 

//cn wiy-eix^// Son wi-^elx^. 'I am through with the 
house . ' 

//x'^ist// 'walk' //-etk^// 'water' 

//n-x^'is t-etk""// nsx'^s te tk"" . 'He waded.' 

//Ux// 'fast' //-etk^// 'water' 

//s-Ux-etk^// s^^oxetk''. '(It's) fast water. ' 

//huA''// 'go' //-e^s// 'half, middle' 

//hu^^-p-e^s // huq^ope^as . 'They separate.' 

//9ac// 'tie' //-sqaxe?// 'animal' //-tn// 'instr.' 

//?ac-sqaxe'?- tn/7 ^acqaxe'? tan . ' (It's a) rope . ' 

//lie// 'tie^ //-us// 'eye, face' 

//n-lic-us-l-te-si-n// nalculcan. 'I bandaged your eyes 
for you. ' 

(I - tie -eye- relative- to -you) 
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Sometimes the long base requires a more metaphorical 
translation . 

//cuw/ / ' gone , empty ' // - cin// ' mouth ' 
//£n cuv-cin// can cucan. 'I was silent.' 
//p^// 'fall' //-ecst// 'hand' 
//^^-p-ccst-mi-n-te-n// po kopecs tomon, 
//wiy// 'finish' //-ecst// 'hand' 
//wiy-ecst// wi^^^ecst. 'He finished work . ' 

Appendix B lists the lexical suffixes which have been 
observed. 

4.211. Stress and lexical suffixes. The suffixes can 
be divided into two main groups; those that are variable- 
stressed, with stressed and unstressed forms depending on 
the character of the root; and those that are inheier^tly 
stressed, with only one form. Examples of each follow. 

Inherently stressed: //-alq// 'race, game' 
Stress - retentive root : //x^el// * ab andon , leave ' 

//x^e^l-alq// x^slalq. 'He was left behind in a race.' 

Variable-stressed; //-cin// 'mouth, eat, food' 
Stress-retentive root; //tix^// 'get' 
//ti^x^- cin// tix^can. 'He got food.' 

Stress- shifting root; //wiy// 'finish' 

//wiy- cin-n- te -x^// wi*cintx^. 'You finished eating.' 
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As the last example above shows, a variable-stress lex- 
ical suffix receives stress rather than a following vari- 
able-stress grammatical suffix. This seems to contradict 
an earlier supposition-- that when the nature of a root re- 
quires stress on a variable suffix the last variable suffix 
is stressed. This present case can be explained by saying 
that long bases (root and le::ic?»l suffix) are stress-reten- 
tive and keep stress unless an inherently stressed suffix 
follows. Then within a long base a root or variab le -stress 
suffix is stressed according to the general principles. 
Following are two additional examples. 

Variable-stress lexical suffix; //-en'^e// *all over a 
surface ' 

Stress-shifting root; //p^^// *put^ 

//2l-pi<''-en^c-n-tc-xV/ ilpi'^eno^en tx''. 'You put [dirt] 
all over i t. ' 

Stress- retentive root; // laq// 'bury ' 

//Cl-laq-cn'^e-n-te-x^// cllaqsno'^entx^ • 'You covered it 
all over . ' 

(In both examples, the second //e// of the lexical suffix 
does nc w reduce due to the glottal stop; cf. 2.215.) 
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4.212. Combinations of two lexical suffixes occur, al- 
though they are not common in the material. A few examples 
follow. By the general principles, an inherently-stressed 
lexical suffix takes stress rather than a variab le- s tressed 
lexical suffix. 

//§il// ^chop' //'O^s// 'half, middle' //-qin// 'head' 
//n-§il-ei^s-qin-n- te-m// nagolai^asqontom, 'His head got 
chopped in the middle.' 

When two variable-stress lexical suffixes occur and 
the situation is such that they can be stressed, a hierarchy 
of suffixes determines which will be stressed. For example, 
in the samples below //-qin// 'head' dominates //-ecst// 
'hand' but is in turn dominated by //-ep// 'back'. However, 
not enough examples with two vari ab le -s tress suffixes ha^^e 
been found to work out a definitive system at this time. 

//IvP// 'jab' //-qin// 'head, top' //-ecst// 'hand, 
finger' 

//c-lu'J^-qin-ecst-m// clo*^ qincs torn . 'He put a flint under 

his fingernail. ' 

//tuk^// 'lay' //-cin// 'mouth' //-etk^// 'water' 
//s- tuk^-cin-etk^// s tok^conetk^. 'It's lying by the 

shore of a river. ' 

//taq// 'put' //-ep// 'back' //-qin// 'head, top' 
//£l- taq-ep-qin-n- te-x^// cltqapqontx^ • 'You put it on 

the back of the head.* 



4.213. Two lexical prefixes have been noted. 

Ilsk'll •poor little* 

//sk-tt^xt// *He*s a poor little boy.* 

//pu'^-// *spouse* 

pu'^alik. *She*s Alex*s wife.* [Margaret] 
pu'^Margare t . *He*s Margaret*s husband. * [Alex] 
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4.3. Secondary steins. A base may be followed by an- 
other type of suffix to form a secondary stem. 

4.31. Success steins. A suffix //-nu-//, inherently 
stressed, is added to a base forming a success stem This 
stem then takes the sinple transitive and control endings 
and the transitive pronouns to form words expressing suc- 
cessful completion of an action. Often these forms are used 
to emphasize that something difficult has been achieved, 
//-nu-// occurs only with transitive roots. 

//§il// »chop» 

//Sil-nu-n-te-x^// Solonuntx^. *You got it chopped. • 
//i^M// Mo' 

//ic^ui-nu-n- te-x^// Ic^sionuntx^. *You managed to do it.' 

Even a base that takes the causative transitive endings 
takes the simple trans itive endings following //-nu-//. 

//miy// 'know* (hecsmi • s ten . *I know it.*) 
//miy-p-nu-n- te -x^/ / mi'psnuntx^. *Ycu succeeded in 
knowing, found out.* 

By the general principles of stress placement, the 
inherently stressed suffix is stressed, not any variable 
stress suffix that may be present. Thus, in combination 
with the TRANSITIVE-CONTROL-SUBJECT suffixes, the surface 
'*^orr'> are as follows : 
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-nun 'I' -nuntam 'we* 

-nuntx^ 'you' -nuntp 
-nuys 'he/they' 

There are no examples in the corpus with object pronouns. 

4.32. Instrumental stems. 

4.321. A variab le -stress suffix //-min// derives nom- 
inal instrumental forms from bases with transitive roots. 
These ins trumen tals can occur with the possessive pronouns. 

//ta*-p// ''shoot' (ta-ponten. 'I shot it.') 
//ta"p-min// ta*pomin. 'fit's a) bow and arrow.' 

ta'pomis. '(It's) his bow and arrow.' 
hinta*p9min. '(.It's) my bow and arrow.' 
/ 'jab' 

//lu'?-min// lu'^min. '(It'r a) spear.' 
//lie// 'tie' 

//s-n-lic-min// sonalcomin. '(It's a) jail.' 

4.322. The instrumental stem can also occur with the 
TRANSITIVE- CONTROL endings and the transitive pronouns. The 
.resulting forms are instrumental transitives. 

//^^ui// 'do' (]^%iontx^. 'You do it.') 
//^:%i-min// ii^uismsn. '(It's a) tool.' 
//^"ui-min- n- te-x^// i^^ulamsn tx^ . 'You use it.' 
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//til// 'chop' 

//^il-min// Ssl omin • ' ( 1 1 * s an) axe , * 
//5il-jnin-n- te-x^// Solomintx^. *You use the axe to 
chop . • 

The only examples in the corpus are with roots that nor- 
mally form simple transitive stems. Thus it is not known 
if roots that form causative stems would use this ending 
after //-min//. 

4.323. One other suffix is involved in instrumental 
derivation. The unstressed suffix //-tn// can come after 
a base to form a nominal instrumental. (Actually, this may 
be a variable suffix but there are no examples in the corpus 
that show it stressed, with a vowel.) 

//^n// •cover' //-us// •eye* 

//iL-2n-us - tn/ / naSanustan. *(It*s an) eye patch.' 

This suffix often comes after the instrumental stems 
just discussed. 

//?ac// »tie' 

//9ac-min- tn// Tacamintsn. *CIt's a) trap.' 
//lu?// 'jab' 

//lu'^-min-tn// lu^mintan. '(It's a) spear,' 

Words with //-tn// are inflected only in the possessive 
paradigm. 
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4.33. Derived transitive stems. The variable -stress 
suffix //-mi-// added to an intransitive base (intransitive 
root) forms a derived transitive stem. This stem then takes 
the regular TRANSITIVE- CONTROL endings and the transitive 
pronouns. Some of the derived stems take the simple tran- 
sitive endings and some the causative ones. 

//xV// 'go' 

//£-x^uy-mi-n- te -x^// Sx^uy amsntx^ . 'You go on to it.' 
//x^x^'^ey// 'laugh' 

/ /k^u o-x^x^'^ ey-mi-n- te -x^// k^u cx^sx^a'^ ey amintx^ . 
'You laugh at me . ' 

//pux^// 'blow' //-icn// *back' //-e£st// 'hand' 
//pux^- icn- e cs t-mi-n- te -x^/ / px^canecs tamantx^ . 
'You scatter it out from the palm of your hand.' 
//tan// 'tie, pinch' 

//tan-mi-s-te-n// tansmstsn. 'I tighten it.' 

This last example shows that //-mi-//, "transitive deriva- 
tional'' and //-min// "instrumental" are indeed different 
elements. If the derivational ending were //-min//, the 
n would develop to i^ before s_. 
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4.34. Stress with secondary stems. Short unstressed 
bases with either / / -Tnln/ / **ins trumental*' or //-mi-// ''tran- 
sitive derivational", which are in turn followed by the 
TRANSITIVE- CONTROL suffixes, take stress on //-min// or 
//-mi-// not the following variable-stress CONTROL suffix- 

//Sil-min-n- te- x^// Sslamintx^. ^You use the axe to 
chop . ' 

//c-x^x^'?ey-mi-n- te-x^// cx'^ax^o'? eyomintx^ . 'You laugh 
at it . ' 

Thus like long bases, secondary stems with a variable-stress 
suffix are inherently stressed. However, if the stem is 
formed with a long base (root and lexical suffix) the base 
is stressed, not the variable-stress suffix forming the 
secondary stem. Examples are present only for //-mi-//. 

/ /pux^- icn- ecs t-mi-n- te -x^/ / px^canecs t smantx^ . 
*You scatter it out from the palm of your hand. ' 
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4.35. Substitutive stems. The variable-stress suffix 
//-SiS// can be added to a base to form a derived stem. 
This stem may be used in intransitive and transitive forms. 
A form with a substitutive stem conveys the meaning that a 
particular course of action is being followed by a person 
in place of another person who might otherwise be doing it. 

4.351. If the suffix is added to a base that has an 
intransitive or ambivalent root the resulting derived stem 
may occur as an intransitive form with the intransitive pro- 
nouns . 

//k^up// 'push* 

//cn hec-k^up-gis- iy// Say eck^up2i. *I am pushing some- 
thing for someone.* 

(The regular rules of vowel deletion and cluster simplifica- 
tion account for the reduction of //-2i2//; for //-iy// see 
4.745.) 

//tq^// *sew» 

//£n hec- tq^-2iS- iy// Cay estsq^Si^i. *I am sewing some- 
thing for someone.* 

4.352. With a base that has an ambivalent or transi- 
tive root these stems may occur in the organization: 

-§i§- CONTROL-OBJECT-SUBJECT 



Second person singular object forms show that these stems 
occur with the causative paradigm of pronouns. 

//wit// •bum* 

//wif -si?- tu-m-n// "^u' f aSi taman. *I burned something for 
you. • 

cf. Simple transitive: 

//wif -n- te-si-n// '^u'fancin. •! burned yo/.. ' 
//k^up// 'push' 

//k^up-2i2- tu-m-n// k^upStamsn. •! pushed something for 
you. • 

of. Simple transitive; 

//k^up-n- te-si-n// k^upancon. 'I pushed you.* 

An additional phonological rule , deleting the second 
lltfl is needed for these derivations. The suffix I l-t\sl I 
always reduces to either -2i^ or -£ before the control //t/ / . 
Also, since this suffix is stressed rather than a following 
variable-stress suffix, it (like the transitive derivation 
and instrumental endings) forms a stress-retentive stem. 

4.353. Although these stems occur in organization 
with the transitive pronouns, they are not completely tran- 
sitive. They may not take a separate object adjunct. Thus 
the; :ire different from the semantically similar relational 
fon. with /, 1-//. The contrast may be seen below. 
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Sl^shena'^eltan 1 u'^ citx^s. 'I uncovered his house for 
him. ' 

( I-uncover-relative- to-him secondary particular his-house) 

Slcshena'^eStan. 'I uncovered something for him.* 

It seems, then, that //-I-// (and //-n-// and //-s-//) 
may be considered a transitive marker but //-?i5// may not. 
The transitive pronouns with substitutive forms serve to 
denote the person substituting (subject) and the person sub- 
stituted for (object). 
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4.4, Sununary of stress placcMnent with variable-stress 
suffixes. To recapitulate, stress is generally predictable 
ever Avhen a number of different variable suffixes are pres- 
ent after a s tress -shifting root. V/ith a sliort base that 
does not form a secondary stem, a final variab le- s tress suf- 
fix receives stress (cf. 2.213). All long bases are stress- 
retentive: either the root itself is s tres s - re ten tive , or 
else the lexical suffix is stressed (except in the presence 
of an inherently stressed suffix; cf. 4.211). V/ith two 
lexical suffixes in a long base the rules of stress place- 
ment are not yet determined, although a hierarchy of suf- 
fixes is apparent C^'f* 4.212). With secondary stems, those 
involving a variable-stress suffix receive stress on that 
suffix unless tliey are derived from a long base. In this 
larter case they are unstressed and the long base receives 
the stress (cf. 4.34). 
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4.6. Base modifications. 

4.61. Reduplication can modify a root to form dis- 
tributive plurals, diminutives and developmentals . The 
reduplicative elements are listed belov; as affixes. 

4.611. Plural reduplicative patterns . 
(a) ^1^2^ (before C^VC2) 
//ROOT// 

//tern// stomtein, '(They're) things.* 
//xal// sxolxalt. '(They're) days.' 
//xe_s// xsxest. '(They're) good thiiigs . ' 
//tix^/ / tx^tix^'cc'. ^(They're) tongues. ' 
/ /\^/ / ^.o^o^.aqocst . '(They're) warm hands.' 

.This is the pattern when the root of the word is 
stressed. The reduplication results in loss of the vowel. 
This process is identical with that which takes place in 
word formation when stress shifts to a suffix. However, 
even a stress-retentive root (like //ia^// in the last 
example) can lose its underlying vowel in reduplication. 

In this type, if the underlying root is //C^ey// or 
//C^ew// the semivowel becomes a long vowel. 

Ilh^ll hec^i'^ey. 'They were camped.' 
/ /s£w// su 'sewlk^, ' (They ' re) rivers . * 
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If the semivowel is clottalized it becomes a sequence-- 
short vowe 1 -f,lot tal sto]). 

//?e^// hec5i??ey. **rhcy v/cre together. ' 

(b) 4VC2- (before t^\VC^) 

//wi^2// wicowlSontx^. 'You see them. • 

There are only a few examples with this pattern. All 
are with underlyin^^^ s tress - re tent ive roots. It may be that 
some s tress - re tent ivo roots keep a secondary stress on the 
reduplicative element to prevent vowel reduction. 

(c) C^C^- (before C^C^) 

//k^V/ s2k^)ok^5 .uston. *(They*re) eyes. * 
//taq// tqt.pnten. *I hit them.* 

k^-k^tunson. HThey^re) big feet.* 

This is the pattern when the word is suffix stressed 
and the root ih in reduced grade. (Roots listed I IZ^Z^I I 
do not occur in the corpus with a vowel.) 

If the reduced root has been derived from a root with 
an underlying initial or w (cf. 2.215) the reduplicated 
element is VC^-. The initial vowel has a glottal stop in- 
serted before it. 

//yl// ^ililomix^'om. *(They*re) chiefs.* 
Initial underlying w becomes a long vowel, 
//wil// '^u^lu^lim. *(It*s) money.* 
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Other roots that are stress-shifting, but retain full 
vowels in unstressed syllables, keep the full vowel in re- 
duplication as well (Qf. 2.2143. 

/ /\vP / / IvPlxx^ omlnton . ' C Tliey ' re) spears . ' 

/ / te^ / / te'^te'omlntDn. 'CThey're) pounding stones.' 

(d) Q^I- (before C^C^) 

In this type stress stays on che first syllable. 

qece'?. 'CHe's an) older brother.' 
qaqce'?. '(Tliey^re) older brothers.' 

This type does not occur frequently and there seems to be 
no cle ar conditioning factor. 

4.612. The category of number in Spokan does not 
correspond to that of English. Normally, plura] is un- 
marke d in con tex t . 

i^uiis. 'He/ they did it. ' 

Subject plurality can be indicated by a - after the 
stressed vowel. 

ic^G^iis. 'They did it. ' 

For a number of roots there is a suppletive plural 

form. 

'^emut. ^He sits.^ '?a^ew9t. 'They sit. ^ 
§iL 'It stands.^ cii. 'They stand.' 

ERIC 
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na^ulx^. 'He goes in.' pil5. 'iTiey go in.' 
qecolg. 'He runs.' k^uJ^e?. 'They riin. ' 
Jll. 'He dies.' ^^omlp. 'They die.' 

Reduplication creates plurals that are best called 
distributives. Although they often look like plurals, 
there are many cases of contrast like the following: 

Aey . 'He lived. ' 
^e'J^y . 'They lived. ' 

^i'^ey. 'They were camped.' ('camped' refers to people 
distributed. ) 
Note also; 

con q^aq^emoncut. 'I practiced a lot--over and over.' 
k^u ecoi!ieymeyesc. 'He told me every time what to do.' 

In these cases the action or state is considered dis- 
tributed. However, the most common use of this plural is 
for reference to persons. 

'^ilamix^om. 'He is chief. ' 
'^ililomix^om. 'They are cniefs.' 

In the transitive system the third person plu: object is 
indicated by reduplication of the root. 

nscanican tx^. 'You sg. cut them. ' 

ERIC 
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An element IHwl-ll 'collected*, is another plural- 
izer. It refers to two or more referents as a group or 
as members of a certain category, 

'ulcasqaqone'? , 'They are the chickadees • ^ 
'^ulsomo'^em, 'They are wonen.' 

4.613, The second function of reduplication is to 
form diminutives. There is a special reduplicative pattern 
for this categor)', 

-C^- (in C^V__C2) 

4.6131, Root stressed forms, 

/ /nic/ / ninocomon. '(It's a) little knife.' 
cf . 

nicamon. '(It's a) knife,' 
Resonants are commonly glottalized in diminutives. 
//lu^"^// iuisic'', '(It's a) little s tick of wood. ' 

4.6132, Suffix stressed forms. With these forms the 
underlying vowel is absent, 

acin. '(It's a) dog.' 

c£. 

x5vDCin. '(It's a) horse.' 
//U"// stots^^ane'? . '(It's a) little flint.' 
c£. 

sto^^ane?. '(It's a) flint.' 



4.6133. The diminutive forms of some numerals also 
shows this type of re duplication . 

mus 'four' 

mu^ias 'four little' 

cil 'five' 

cicol 'five little' 

ta^an 'six' 

tataqan 'six little' 

Inte res ting ly , the normal forms for seven and nine 
look like diminutives, but it has not been possible to 
analyze these words further. 

sispoi 'seven' 
xxanut 'nine' 

4.6134. There are several examples of a plural infix 
-i-, used to pluralize diminutive stems. Examples are 
available for suffix stressed forms only. 

tta^it. '(He's a) boy. ' 
titswi t . ' (They ' re) boys . ' 

tcoye^ . ' (He ' s a) grandchild. ' 
ticsye'^ . '(They're) grandchildren.' 
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4.614* Developinentals . Reduplication of the final 
root consonant forms a developmental base. It is used in 
intransi tive forms . 

//nit// nicoc. 'It got cut.' 
cf. 

heconic . 'It's cut . ' 

With a stress-shifting root the underlying vowel is metn- 
thes ized. 

//x^ul^V/ x^il^ui^^. 'He got clean.' 
cf . 

x^u^^. 'He is clear. . ' 

4.62. Other base modifications. 

4.621. A glottal stop infix before the stressed vowel 
of a base root expresses development to a state or quality. 
It is not very common. Its meaning is very close to that 
of the reduplicative developmen tals . 

ic. 'It gets strong. 

c£. 

lie. 'It's hard, set. ' 
q"o'?uct. 'He gets fat.' 

» 

cf . 

^"Gct. 'He's fat. ' 

ERIC 
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4.622. A very common suffix //-ils//, coining directly 
after a base root, forms a base expressing movement to a 
position or location. This is a variable-stress suffix. 

Is^ils. 'He gets spread out, gets in bed.' 
cf . 

hi la^. 'It's wide, spread.' 

te^als. 'He's standing up.' 
cf . 

hi te^. 'It's straight. ' 

With a long base: 

i^slt^olsl Iq^ . '!'0 s tands unde r a tree . ' 

(cDl- 'under' ts 'straight' -ols 'get' -alq^ 'tree') 

A. 7. Stem modifications. Stems are further modified 
by a number of affixes which add aspectual and other no- 
tions • Most of there elements are prefixes, which fall in- 
to a number of position classes. These are presented be- 
low beginning with the class farthest from the stem* 
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4.71. There are a nuir.ber of particles that mark mood 
(cf. 3.1125.)- Only one affix indicates a modal feature. 
This is the very frequently used prefix //qi-// 'unreal'. 
This prefix has two surface realizations; before //s-// 
'nominal' and //hec-// 'actual', the lateral spirant is 
lost; elsewhere it is realized as qj- . 

Usually, this prefix can be translated 'going to'. 
That is, something lonrealized is going to be done. 

ci qsx^isti. 'I'm going to v;alk.' 

ci qecx^uy. 'I'm going to go.' 
However, it can refer to something unrealized in the past 
as well. 

ta qsowicon 1 stem. 'I couldn't see a thing.' 

(not unreal-I-see-it secondary particular anything) 
ta k^o qsx^eli. »He wouldn't leave me.' 
(not me unre al-he - le aves) 

4.72. //'epl-// 'have' is a special type of prefix. 
It is added to an intransitive form to indicate that the 
subject of the form possesses the item referred to. Before 
//s-// 'nominal' the //i// is lost. 

//'^epl- ci^tx^// '^epicitx^. 'He has a house.' 
//'^epi-s -m'^£m// eps ama*? em. 'He has a woman.' 
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4 • 73 . Directional sys tem. 

4, 731. Two prefixes, / / c- / / ^toward speaker Cor a 
particular referent)' and //^ol-// 'back^^ specify the di- 
rection of an action. They may occur together. 

cx^uy. Ule came.* (speaker is the referent) 
cf . 

x^uy . Mie went . ' 

'^eix^tip. ran back.' 

'^elcx^tip. 'He ran back [here].' 
cf . 

x^tip . 'He ran. * 

4.732. Two other prefixes , //c-// 'to' and //tl-// 
•from', are different from the above in that their deri- 
vations are usually adjuncts (see 3.313 and 3.315 for 
their use with demonstrative words). 

x^uy 1 u*^ cocitx^s. 'He went to his house.' 
(he-goes secondary particular to-his -house) 
can cx^uy 1 u'^ talcxtx^s. 'I came from his house. ' 
(I come secondary particular from-his -house) 

4.733. Another dire 'ional prefix, //c-// 'after', 
is very limited in distri" ion. It usually occurs with 
derived transitive stems - med from bases with intransi- 
tive roots expressing some type of motion. 

//c-x^uy-mi -n- te -x^7/ cx^uy amontx^ . 'You go ^ter it.' 
cf . x^uy . 'He goes . ' " 

ERIC 
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4,74, Aspect. Wiile some aspectual notions arc 
marked by means of particles (see 3.1126), there are also 
a number of aspectual affixes ^ which are discussed here. 

4.741. Actual aspect //hec~// refers to an action or 
state which is or was actually going on. It is similar to 
imperfcctives in Indoeuropean languages, but here it is a 

s trongly narked category , 

coy ecx^isti. *I am v/alking. ' 
hecomO.. Mt^s covered.' 
heconk^oney. 'He was singing.* 
qe'? ectix^om. Mve ' re getting something,' 
ta coy ecomilq'^'elam. don't know how to sing very 

vjell, * 

hesctosten. 'I keep it, take care of it.' 

Forms without //hec-// are non- actual. 

con ^leyim. ^I typed it.' 
con '^ocqe'^ . I went out.' 
]<^uiontx^- 'You did it.' 

4.742. Stative aspect. Another aspectual element is 
the suffix //~t//, which comes directly after the base. 
This element seems to be a 'stative^. Examples are avail- 
able only with short bases, 

ma^^^ot. 'It's broken.' 
cf. ma^^^'ontx^. 'You broke it. ' 

ERIC 



Many words with //-t/ / look like English adjectives, 
yoyot. 'It's strong. ' 
lok^Cit. 'It's far. ' 
• xes t. * It ^ s good. * 

4.743. Repetitive aspect. A prefix //ul-// 'again', 
is used in combination with a directional prefix //^el-// 
•back* (cf. 4.73), to refer to the repetition of an action 

x^uy . 'He v/ent . ' 
'^elx^uy. 'He went back. ' 
'^elulx^uy. 'Fie went back again.' 
'^elulo'^ lion . 'He ate again.' 

4.744. Iterative aspect. A suffix //-lv;is// (in- 
herently stressed) refers to action that is done over and 
over. Often, but not always, it implies a lack of direc- 
tion . 

he cx^s talowisi . *She was just walking around aimlessly, 
of, 

hecx^isti. 'She's walking.' 

4.745. Continuative aspect. The variab le -s tress suf 
fix //-iy// 'continuative' most often occurs after ending- 
less bases and middle forms. 

hecxecti. 'She's digging roots. ' 
Soy ectalq^ami. 'I riin away.' 
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(This suffix cannot be II -il I or it would be deleted when 
unstressed. As ll-iyll ^ the vowel is deleted when un- 
stressed and llyll becomes i_ after a ^,onsonant; cf. 4.162. 
IVhen stressed, Ihiyll loses its glide by general rule.) 

4.75. Locational system. Forms may also take certain 
prefixes which add locational information. 

4.751. //cl-// 'on' and //cl-// 'under\ 

Sla'^emut. Mle sits on something,' 
hescal9'?emut . 'He's sitting under it.' 
cf. 

'^emut. 'He sits . ' 

4.752* //n-// general locative 'in, position in'. 

nQ'^emut. 'He sits inside something. ' 
nax^ox^Dl^i^s . '(It's) in their buggies.' 
nos^vaxetk^. *(Tt's) in fast water.' 

4.753. //I-// demonstrative locative 'at, located at'. 
This prefix has a rather different distribution from the 
prefix //n-//. Earlier it was discussed in terms of its 
use with the restricted demonstrative words. As mentioned 
there, the demonstrative words with //I-// most frequently 
occur before another predicate. 

iQ^e'J^ u x^uy. *He went there.' 
(it-is-at-that-place ^.nd he-goes) 

ERLC 
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Non-demonstrative fom^.s with / / 1- / / are used in ways 
similar to the demonstrative v/ords, 

l9C9sulel^x^ u ecqey. Mie lives in the forest.* 
(it-is-at-forest and he-lives) 

4.754. The prefix //t-// 'point of reference' has 
already been discussed in terms of its use with restricted 
demonstrative words (cf. 3.314) and adjuncts (cf, 4.114 and 
4.123). This element seems tc fit into the system of pre- 
fixes relating to location. IVhile it is commonly associ- 
ated with demonstrative v/ords and words that serve as 
adjuncts, it also occasionally derives a non-demonstrative 
word that serves as predicate. 

us an. 'I was watching (keeping an eye out) for 

him. ' ^ 

c£. .\ 

^u^s'^usan. 'I looked at him.' 

Here //t-// signals a point of reference for looking. 
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4.76. Nominal forms. The prefix lls-ll 'nominal^ 
forms nominal words. In comparison with forms without 
s_- it can be seen to establish that a situation, state, or 
activity is to be viewed as an entity. 

ss'^ilan. '(I^'s) food.' '^ilan* 'He eats.' 
sk^orSin. '(It's a) crane.' k^ari. 'It's yellow.' 

-gin 'feet' 
sptax^. '(It's) spit. ' ptax^. 'He spits. ' 
iSXDlxalt. '(They're) days.' hi xal . 'It's light.' 
s^ayim. '(It's) writing.' hec^e>^. 'He writes.' 

Many of the s_- forms are unanaly zab le - - the root is 
otherwise unexemplif icd in the material, A large number 
of plant and animal names are of this type. For example: 

sqalqlce'J^. '(It's a) grouse-' 
sq^'aq^ci?. '(It's a) rabbit.' 
sq^o^l. '(It's a) bee. ' 
stelx^sm. '(It's a) woodpecker. * 
sqqi. '(It's a) hawk.' 
sq^alapqsn. '(It's) tree moss.' 



4.761. Possessives with nominals. These nominals 
occur with the possessive pronouns. 

//hin-s-'^Hn// hiso'?i3on. '(It's) my food.* 
//han-s - i^in// has o'? 1 1 on • * ( 1 1. ' s ) your food. ' 
//s-'^Un-s// so'^ilis. nit's) his/their food.' 
//qe'^ S'^iln// qe'? so'^llon. '{It's) our food. • 
//s -'^ i^in-inp// so^ilonomp. 'flt*s) your food.' (pi) 

The animate nominal forms may, of course, also occur 
as simple predicates with the intransitive pronouns. 

C9n sqoltomix^. * I am a man.* 

sq8l":omix^. ^You arc a man.* 

sqoltomix^. *IIe is a man.* (unmarked third person) 

qe'^ sqaltomix^. 'Vi'e mci. . * 

p sqoltomix^. *You folks are men.* 

It is also possible to combine the intransitive pro- 
noun subject with a possessor. 

isqaxcomix^. *You are my man.* 

There is thus another two-referent pronoun paradigm. 
The possessives serve as "subject" and the intransitive 
pronoun proclitics serve as "object". A few elements from 
the transitive pronoun paradigm are also used. Tabic 6 
shows the surface forms with sqelix^ *He is an Indian, * 
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As in the trans itive paradigm , the forms which refe r 
to general third person objects (third column) are un- 
marked. The subject forms are the possessives. These 
forms are translated as follows. 

hisqelix^. Mie is my Indian.' 
etc. 

Third person plural subject is specified with the infix 

Third plural objects (not shown) may be represented 

by reduplication of the root. 

I 

These forms are expanded for first person singular 
object reference by the familiar transitive object pro- 
clitic k^u ^rne'j here translated 'I'. 

k^u asqelix^. *I am your Indian.' 
etc. 

Second person singular and plural objects are indi- 
cated by k^ 'you' and 'you plural'. These are the regu- 
lar intransitive subject pronouns. 

k^ isqelix^. 'You are my Indian.' 

There is one complication, however. First person 
plural subject is not marked when a second person object 
is indicated. 

k^ sqelix^. 'You are our Indian. ' 

p sqelix^. 'You. folks are our Indians.' 

ERIC 



Thus these forms have the same representation as those that 
mean ^You are an Indian', and 'You folks are Indians.' 

sqelix^- *You are an Indian, • 
p sqelix^. 'You folks are Indians. ' 

The forms with reference to f irs t plural ob j ect and 
second or third person singular subject, use an organiza- 
tion identical with that of a transitive form, Tlie base 
has the suffix //-lul-// (which is here reduced since it 
is not stressed) and the object pronoun suffix -1^ 'us*, 
which here translates as 'we'. The familiar proclitic qe"^ 
completes the marking for first person plural. The pos- 
sessor subject is marked by -;t and -s_ for second and third 
person respectively . 

qe'? sqelix^lolt. 'We are your Indians.' 
qe*? sqelix^lals. 'We are his Indians.' 

The form with second person plural subject uses the 
possessive subject and qe"^ ^we ' for ob j e ct . 

qe'^ sqelix^amp, 'We are your Cpl-) Indians.' 

4.762. Additional words occurring with the posses- 
sives • A large number of words not formed with s_- can 
occur with the possessives. For example: 

qe*? cur. '(It's) our salt.' 

huMnomp. '(It's) you people's bellies.' 
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q.axe'^amp. '(It's] you people's aunt,* 
max^ols. 'CIt's) her cradle-board.' 
pa'^icomp, '(It's) your beargrass.' 
hanlu^^. '(It's) your wood* ' 
hin^ett. '(It's) my skin.' 
qe'^ naiainqe'?. '(It's) our black bear.' 
hini^9la^9t. '(It's) my bass-fish.' 
hinta^pamin, '(It's) my arrow,' 
yamx^e^s. '(It's) her basket.' 

4. 763* The distribution o£ words tliat take possessive 
inflection. While the words that take possessives tend to 
appear most often as adjuncts (either with or v;ithout pos- 
sessives) , it is, of course, possible for them to stand as 
simple predicates . 

hincels. 'It's my hand.' 
hi bur. 'It's salt, salty.' 
sq9lt9inix^. 'He's a man.' 

These are all rather stative, inactive predicates. However, 
there are words which appear more strongly active and ver- 
bal, from an English point of view, which may also occur 
with possessive inflection. Words with the middle ending 
-m and the prefix he c - 'actual', regularly use the subject- 
.object paradigm just described to indicate two referents 
involved in a predication. 

ERLC 
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//k^ hin-hec-x^el~m// yecx^elom. 'I am abandoning 

you. * 

//k^u han-hec'X^el-m// k^u acx^elom. 'You are abandon- 
ing me . * 

If only one referent is involved, the intransitive pro- 
clitics are used. 

//cn hec-x^e_l-in// cay ecx^elom. *I am abandoning 
[someone ] . * 

4.764. The distribution of s_- derived forms. From 
the English point of view, the forms derived v/ith seem 
to be very concrete elements v;ith verbal roots. There are 
numerous examples, however, that show derived forms that 
are just as strongly verbal as their underlying roots. 
Furthermore , in these cases, there is no obvious difference 
in translation between forms with and without s^- . 

sk^ulom. k^ulsm. *He works.* 

£i so'J^axilom. con '^axilam. 'It happened to me.' 
ci sslsey. can lo^e;^. 'I'm staying somewliere. ' 
scuntam. cuntam. 'He was told. * 

In negative constructions these words with s^- are most 
typical . 

ta k^u samey^eic. 'He didn't tell me anything.' 
cf. 

k^u ^ley^elc. 'He told me something. ' 



ta sx^uy. 'You don't go.' 
c£. 

x^'uy. 'You go. ' 

In keeping with the previously stated 'establishment' 
function of s_- in deriving entities, it Kiay be said that 
here events are established clearly (perhaps negatively). 
Overall, s_-forins seem regularly to serve this purpose of 
establishing a fact, concept, entity, or event., 

s_- derived words also occur commonly after restricted 
negative word tam 'be nothing'. However, after tam , s_- 
words serving as adjuncts refer to entities rather than 
events and occur only with the possessive and intransitive 
pronouns (which together form the special subject-object 
set described above; 4.761). 

tam k^ sqaltamix^s. 'You are not her man.' 
(be-nothing you her-man) 
tam £i sama'^^em. 'I am not a woman.' 
(be-nothing I woman) 
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4.765, Some additional nominal forms, 
4. 7651. Double nominals. There are s^- derivatives 
based on forms which are already s^- nominals. In this 
case the tv;o spirants dissimilate and the surface realiza- 
tion is s£. Double nominals seem to be slightly more spe- 
cific in comparison with regular nominals. They do not 
occur frequently. 

s ca'^il 9n • ^ ( They * re) groce ries . ' 
so^ilon. »(It*s) food-' 

sc^a-^im. *(They*re) the [particular] writings.* 
s^sj'iTTi. ^Clt's) Writing.* 

4.7652. Another nominalizer, sx^- creates agentive 
nominal forms. 

sx^9maroyem. *CHe*s a) doctor.* 
marayem. *He heals.* 

It seems likely that this is a prefixal or compound 
development of the root //sux^// *know* and therefore not 
a combination of s_-*nominal* and a prefix x^- . 

cf. hecsux^ston. *I know him.* 
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Appendix A Root class if i cation 



(A) Ambivalent (T ) Transitive 

'aw (I) drip, leak 

'►axi^l (I) do something a 
certain way 

'^^^ (1) tired 

'a-1 (I) lose 

'emut (I) sit sg. 

'en£s (I) go 

?ej) (T) wipe 

'i_in (A) eat 

(I) move camp 

(I) sleep 
'£cqe' (I) go out 
'olq'' (T) help, assist 
'£S (A) lose 
?uk^ (I) bring 
'uix^ (I) go 
'ust (I) dive 
caq (A) put 
ci_q (I) dig 

ci^tx^ (I) house, dwelling 
co'q (A) pull out 
cu' (A) hit 
cuw (A) say 



I) Intransitive 



6 an 


(A) 


t i ph t 


caq^ 


(I) 


crv 


te r 


(I) 


cold 




(I) 


w ash 


tii 


(A) 


stand (long 


ti s 


(I) 


consume all 




I J 




tur 


(I) 


s alt 


^ic 


(A) 


arrive 


tst 


(A) 


watch , guard 




(I) 


pray 


^ep 


(T) 


lock a door 


cey 


(I) 


sli ade 


^ 


T "1 






(1) 


dark 


iir 


(I) 


swim 


cm ( 


I) 


general word 


i^s ( 


I) 


bad, ugly 


^ut 


(I) 


half 


iuw 


(A) 


empty , gone 


hem 


(I) 


£og 


hoy 


(A) 


finish 



huk" 


(A) 


b ring 


k"ek' 


-St 


(I) early 


k"en 


(T) 


take 


k"il 


(I) 


red 


k"ri 


(I) 


yellow 


k«s 


(A) 


s tartle 


k"ul 


(T) 


send 


k"u^e^ (I) run pi. 


k"up 


(T) 


push 




(A) 


bite 




(I) 


some 


ic"ui 




do 


la^ : 


(I) 


bury 


la'p 


(I) 


go by boat, 
paddle 


lem 


(A) 


happy, glad 




(A) 


tie 


Ik" 


(I) 


far 


lui^" 


(I) 


wood 


lux" 


(I) 


hurt 


lax 


(I) 


friendly 


laq 


(A) 


sit down 


la4 ; 


(I) 


wide 


iaA" 


(I) 


show up, appear 


Ik" 


(T) 


put, lay 


lox" 


(A) 


hole , make a hole 



lu? 


(A) 


s tab 


, poke 


^ax 
• 


(I) 


fast 




:J.i_C 


(1) 


hard 


, set 


Ui 


(A) 


die , 


kill 




(A) 


look 




^ u 


(A) 


win 


back 



wPot (I) smoke 

mar (A) heal 

ma^^ (A) break 

me? (T) bother 

m^Ax^ (I) smoke 

me^ (A) tell 

mn^^ (I) all, whole 

mi^^ (I) covered 

mi^A (A) cover with paint 

miy (A) know 

mne£ (I) defecate 

moh (I) howl 

mul (I) get water 

raux^ ( I) snow 

(A) play, make play 
na^ U rotten 
naq^ (I) steal , rob 
nas (I) wet 
neirt? (I) wind blov;s 
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u 


CI) cross a rivet 




CA) 


write 


nic 




cut 


4im 


CA) 


swal low 


nos 


CI) 


blow nose , snot 


4s CI) late 


nte^ 


CI] 


think 


q"am 


CI) 


very, much, good 


nwis 


CI 


■) go up 


q^ay 


CD 


b lue , green 


pax 


CA] 


smart, advise 


q"a?" 


CI) 


crazy, drunk 


P£l 


CI] 


easy 


q"e^c 


CD 


hot 


pew 


CI] 


breathe 


q"el 


CA) 


talkj speak 


pi IS 


CA) go in pi. 


q"il 


CA) 


che at 


piq 


CI] 


whi te 


q"im 


CA) 


die, kill pi. 


ptk" 


CA) poke through 


q"l 


CA) 


bum, cook 


ptax 




A) spit 


q"ul 


CD 


dus ty 


pul 


CA) 


kill 


4"ay 


CD 


black 


puw 


CT) 


pound 


4"ec 


CA) 


full 




CI 


) bright, shining 


4"il 


CD 


good, very good 


^in 


CA) 


bend 


q lew 


CA) 


pick berries 


^)is 


CA] 


s crape 




CD 


fat 




CI J 


brown 




CD 


grey 


PHX 


CI) 


wrinkle 


saJ!{ 


CA) 


split 


qaxe'!' 




I) mother 


sa_x 


CD 


near 




CA] 


wake 


sel 


CA) 


turn 




CI] 


run aw ay pi. 


sew 


(A) 


hear, ask for infor 


Aett 










mation 


CI 


;) skin 














m 


CA) 


chop 


%y 


CI] 


live 












Sit 


CA) 


stand Cone object) 
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SIX 


(A) 


pour 


tip (A) stand pi. 




(I) 


go through, pass 


ti^s (A) sweet 




(T) 


shut 


ti^x^l (I) different 




(T) 


hit 


tloq^ (I) run pi. 


sus t 


(^) 


drink 


t oq^ (A) sew 


w 

sux 


(T) 


to know 


toq^ (T) slap 


syen 


(A) 


count 


tp (A) cook 


?il 


CT) 


chop 


tuic^ (A) to lay sg. 


taq 


(T) 


hit 


tux^t (I) fly sg. 


ta*x 
• 


"1 CI) start 


wek ^ (A) h i de 




(I) 


urine 


W£n^ (I) dance war-dance 


te? 


(A) 


pound 


wi^c (T) see 


tep 


(I) 


stand 


wif (A) burn 


tew 


(I) 


buy, sell 


wi^s (I) long 


tlf 


fl) 


melt 


wiy (T) finish 


til 


(I) 


bre ak 


x^'^it (I) many 


tix" 


(A) 


get 


x^ep (A) spread 


tox" 

• 


(I) 


straight 


x^i_£ (A) give 


tarn 


(A) 


suck 


x^i^s (I) walk 


If CIO 


(I) 


hard 


Y ^ T r T "\ T»i in c fr 


ta'p 


(T) 


shoot 


x^t (I) angry 


tern 


(A) 


bunch 


x^uic^ (A) clean 


tey 


(I) 


fall 


x^uy (I) go 


hi 


(A) 


tear 


' xal (I) light 




(I) 


dirty 


^ xam (A) lay, put (several 
objects) 



xa^i : (I) dry 

• xc (I) ready, prepared 
» xc (I) gamble 

xem (I) heavy 

• xes (I) good 
x^el (A) abandon 
ya^ (I) gather 
yey (A) weave 
yil (I) dull 
yi^r (I) round 

9a tx (A) look 
9atx" (I) hungry 
9 am (I) melt 
9aym (I) angry 
9a*c (A) tie 
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Appendix B Lexical suffixes 
Unde r ly in g f o rms 

alqs clothes, shirt 
alq^ cylin drical ob j ect 
alq race , game 
aqs nose ; road 

a(s^t) day (may be abbreviated) 
axn arm 

cin mouth, lips, speech, tongue, food 
ecst hand, work, finger, edge 
elix^ people 
elp cover 

elps back part of the neck 
elp plant 

elx^ skin, hide; house 

en'^e all over a surface 

ene*^ ear 

enc stomach 

ep below, base, bottom 

etk^ water 

ewl something in the water 
e^t scattered 
e^s half, middle 
eys tooth; rain 
i£n back, behind 
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boxv, weapon 
-l4it body covering 
-qin head, top 
"Sqaxe^ animal, cow, horse 
-Sin foot, leg 
-t£ winter 
-ule'J^x^ ground 
-ups tail, rump 
-us eye, face, neck; fire 
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